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The  Latins  say  they  have  too  long  endured 
being  the  most  neglected,  least  understood, 
most  orphaned  major  minority  group  in  the 
United  States. 


Now  they  want  to  be  heard.  But  the  language 
barrier  prevents  meaningful  communication. 

Recognizing  the  problem,  a  Sun-Times  team 
including  reporters  Jerome  Watson,  Charles 
Wheeler  III,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  photog¬ 
rapher  Jack  Dykinga,  Spanish  speaking  news¬ 
men  and  others,  launched  a  two-month  ex¬ 
amination  of  life  in  Chicago’s  Latin  “barrios.” 

The  result  is  a  month-long  series  of  articles 
outlining  the  obstacles  to  first-class  residency 
for  Latin  Americans.  It  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  city’s  Latin  communities 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  dedicated  professionalism  evident  in  this 
series  dramatizes  our  response  to  commu¬ 
nity  needs  and  our  pledge  to  tell  both  sides. 


iff  Causa-^e  rising  vme 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


/ 


'  “The  Sunday  Express  has  been  using 
Copley  News  Service  for  several  months 
and  we  couldn't  be  happier.  Copley’s  variety 
of  human  interest,  political,  travel,  women's 
page  and  sports  features  gives  us  an  ideal 
supplementary'  source  of  material.’’ 

Bert  L.  Marsh,  managing  editor, 

Sunday  Express,  Montreal. 


“It  has  been  most 
gratifying  ...  to  note 
the  frequency  with  which 
the  Copley  credit  appears 
in  our  columns  ...  all  of 
which  speaks  well  for  the 
service.”  Charles  L.  Gould, 
publisher,  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


“We’re  continuing  to  , 
find  Copley  a  lot  of  help 
—the  material  is  varied 
and  very'  well  written. 

We  get  a  lot  of  comments 
from  our  readers." 
William  Workman, 
managing  editor. 

The  Daily  Independent,^ 
Kannapolis, 


They 
Szud  it... 
We 

didn’t. 


We  are  finding  the  weekly  \ 
CNS  camera-readv  package 
one  of  the  most  useful  feature  ' 
news  services  we  have  ever  used, 
and  would  like  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  you."  W.P. Williamson  Ir. 
managing  partner,  Brazil  Herald, 

Rio  de  laneiro.  / 


For  a  look  at  samples  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  package  that  pleases  editors 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
write,  wire  or  call  collect  . . . 


P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego,  Calif.  92112/Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191/Telex  695041 
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Ninety  two 
percent! 


Per  Simmons. 

That's  the  percentage  of  bourbon  drinkers  the  Simmons;  measuring  all  Baltimore  daily  newspaper 


Baltimore  Sunpapers  reach. 

Also  98%  of  all  the  scotch  drinkers,  90%  of  the 
$10,000-1  a  year  households,  96%  of  all  the 
domestic  air  passengers. 

And  that’s  not  us  talking.  That’s  the  latest 


readers. 

92% ! 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  reach  all  those  people,  too? 
For  more  information,  call  Robert  Trainor, 
General  Advertising  Manager.  (301)  539-7744,  or 
your  nearest  CWO&O  office. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Wood\«ard,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member:  New/spaper  1 . 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  GOURMET  COOKING  SYNDROME  has  about  run  its 
courses — if  we  would  believe  a  growing  number  of  paragraphs, 
phrases,  headlines,  and  tv  talk  show  comments. 

And  it  just  might  be  that  the  peanut  butter  syndrome  is  in 
trouble  too. 

WITNESS:  John  Maguire,  in  his  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  column,  tells  of  a  friend  who  took  his  young  daughter  i 

to  lunch  one  day  before  the  opening  of  school  and  “watched  ! 

with  awe  and  admiration  as  she  methodically  did  away  with  a  I 

hot  meat  ball  sandwich  ...  a  huge  slab  of  Italian  bread,  about 
a  half-pint  of  some  peppery  red  stuff  that  was  probably  con- 
cidered  tomato  sauce  but  had  strange  bumps  in  it,  a  lettuce 
and  tomato  and  cucumber  salad,  a  large  piece  of  pie  and  a  ; 
carton  of  chocolate  milk  ...”  | 

Papa,  “toying  with  a  ham  sandwich  he  was  unable  to  finish”,  ' 

observed  to  the  youngster:  “Well  you  certainly  put  away  a  * 

good-sized  meal.  The  food  must  have  been  pretty  good,  hey?” 

Shrugged  the  child,  “It  was  better  than  peanut  butter,  any-  I 
way.”  I 

*  «  «  I 

THE  LEFT  HAND  KNOWS — Lowell  Nussbaum  of  the  I 

Indianapolis  Star  relates  that  Joe  McGowan,  chief  of  the  Indiana 
Associated  Press  bureau,  went  off  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a  | 
conference  on  a  new  communications  setup.  He  met  with  bureau  , 
chiefs  for  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  and  they  dis¬ 
covered  one  physical  attribute  in  common — all  are  left-handed. 
Observed  Lowell:  “I  guess  you  don’t  have  to  be  left-handed  to 
become  an  AP  bureau  chief  but — all  together,  now — it  does 
seem  to  help.” 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  sent  a  clip  of  Clyde  Moore’s  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  editorial  page  paragraph  wondering:  “How 
come  none  of  the  cartoonists  picture  Khrushchev  pounding  on 
the  pearly  gates  with  his  shoe?”  In  the  next  mail  arrived 
another  envelope  from  same  correspondent  enclosing  Oliphant’s 
Deni'er  Post  cartoon  showing  Khrushchev  delivering  a  sweeping 
blow  to  the  closed  doors.  Typed  above  was,  “One  cartoonist 
DID.” 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL  NEWS  DEPARTMENT  —  When  Milton  (Pa.) 
Standard  managing  editor  Jack  Whiteman  spotted  the  UPI  story 
about  an  Egyptian  teacher  giving  birth  to  a  son  in  the  class¬ 
room  during  an  arithmetic  lesson,  he  headlined:  “Show  and 
tell.” 

HEADY  PROSE — “City  police  went  on  a  wild  goose  chase  I 
Monday  night.  Thev  caught  a  goose  and  charged  it  with  jay¬ 
walking,”  read  a  UPI  story  out  of  Louisville.  Police  caught  the 
creature  on  a  city  street  after  complaints  from  pedestrians  and 
drivers.  A  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  headman  wrote  over 
the  two-paragrapher:  “Bird  Ruffles  Law’s  Feathers.” 

*  *  * 

A  MINI-VACATION  weekend  recently  in  the  beautiful 
Claverack  area  of  New  York  State  included  standing  in  line 
at  the  local  grocery  to  pav  for  copies  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  sight.  One.  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  yielded  up  an 
applicable  editorial.  “Apple  Cider  Time”,  since  roadside  fruit 
and  vegetable  stands  are  flanked  with  fresh  cider  counters. 
“Researchers  may  he  good  hands  at  listing  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  but  none,  so  far  as  research  goes,  has  listed  the  interior 
capacity  of  a  12-year-old  at  sweet  cider  time  when  he  kneels 
by  a  wooden  tub  in  an  old  cider  mill  and  uses  a  long  oat  straw 
.  .  .  Man  has  concocted  many  fluid  combinations  to  quench  his 
thirst  and  to  give  him  pleasure,  hut  the  countryman  thinks 
none  of  them  equals  fresh-pressed  apple  juice.” 

■*•  *  * 

For  a  Paul  McGrath  piece  about  a  nudist  marriage  for 
which  event  there  was  considerable  advertising  of  ticket  sales, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  headlined:  “The  event  is  naked,  but 
there’s  a  $10  cover  charge.”  And  the  Miami  Herald  had 
something  of  a  double-take  in  its  head  for  a  George  Weller 
piece  about  nudists  in  Italy,  beset  by  police  and  Peeping  Toms: 
“Nudists  Appeal/To  Pope,  Claim/Raw  Treatment.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva,  WIs. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

7-9 — New  York  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  convention.  The  Beeches, 
Rome,  N.Y. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  State  Legislative  Reform.  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10- 22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 16— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 

13- 16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs, 
N.M. 

14- 16 — California  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Webb 
Towne  House,  San  Francisco. 

15- 16 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

15-17 — California  Press  Women,  Inc.  Airport  Marina  Hotel,  Fresno. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 
Hotel  Ponchartrain,  Detroit. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza,  Boston. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20- 22 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

22 — National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Shera- 
ton-Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

22- 23 — South  Carolina  Press  Association — Ecology  and  environmental  work¬ 
shop.  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C. 

23- 24 — Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

24 -  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 

24-27 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Challenges  to  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24-26— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Williamsburg  Lodge, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

24-27— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  York. 

24- Nov.  5 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

25- 29 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26-  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  In¬ 
ternational  Hotel,  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Cal. 

27- 30 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

29 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation:  Photography 
Workshop.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia,  S.C. 
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On  July  13, 1971,  Harrisburg’s  Olmsted  State  Airport  was  named  a  United  States  Port  of  Entry- 

moving  Harrisburg  into  the  international  scene. 

Initially  Olmsted  will  service  international  freight  and  overseas  charter  traffic.  However,  a 
master  plan  is  now  being  implemented  which  calls  for  a  new  terminal  and  access  roads, 

assuring  future  expansion. 

Olmsted,  soon  to  be  renamed  Harrisburg  International,  was  selected  for  its  centralized  location 
and  ideal  access  to  the  interstate  highway  system  and  to  major  rail  lines,  plus  its  proximity  to  a 

large  population  concentration. 

Harrisburg  today.  Tomorrow  the  world! 


"  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 
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Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 
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Newsworthiness  of  food  pages 

One  important  result  of  the  Food  Editors  Conference,  which  has 
lieen  sponsored  for  29  years  by  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  is  the  increasing  awareness  of  food  manu¬ 
facturers  that  an  editorial  plug  in  return  for  an  ad  on  the  food  page 
is  no  longer  the  name  of  the  game. 

As  stated  by  the  public  relations  director  of  one  major  food  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  issue:  Advertising  in  newspaper  pages  prospers  the  most 
when  the  editorial  matter  is  of  the  highest  quality.  The  editor  who 
uses  a  company’s  material  solely  because  the  particular  company  is 
an  advertiser  jeopardizes  readership.  And  readership  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  most  saleable  commodity  it  can  offer  to  the  advertiser. 

Food  is  news,  probably  more  so  today  than  ever  before.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  newspaper  food  pages  in  recent  years  provides  visual 
proof  that  editors  realize  this,  otherwise  150  of  them  wouldn’t  bother 
to  send  their  food  editors  to  the  Chicago  conference  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  6.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvln,  Richard  E.  Schultx,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 


Washington's  litter  tax 

The  legislature  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  adopted  an  inter¬ 
esting,  and  apparently  unworkable,  “Model  Litter  Law’’  which  would 
tax  litter-producing  businesses  including  newspapers.  The  tax  would 
be  on  the  value  of  the  products  sold  or  the  gioss  receipts. 

Newspapers  are  a  prime  target  because  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  waste 
paper.  So  are  bottle  and  can  manufacturers.  But  every  retail  store 
that  handles  packaged  goods  of  any  kind  is  a  “litter-producer’’.  So 
is  every  business  that  sends  material  through  the  mail,  particularly 
third  class  mail.  What  about  gum,  candy  and  cigaret  wrappers,  paper 
cups  from  vending  machines,  ad  infinitum  and  even  including  dis¬ 
posable  diapers. 

Taxing  companies  that  produce  a  product  all  or  part  of  which  be¬ 
comes  disposable  is  not  the  answer.  The  tax,  or  fine,  should  be 
applied  to  those  who  without  conscience  discard  those  materials  in¬ 
discriminately  as  litter,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
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Pity  the  sports  editor 


In  the  daily  battle  for  a  share  of  the  available  space  to  cover  the 
news  in  today’s  newspaper,  pity  the  poor  sports  editor  whose  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  compounded  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
professional  sports. 

Not  too  long  ago  there  was  only  minor  overlapping  of  the  base¬ 
ball  and  football  seasons,  football  with  hockey  and  basketball,  then 
the  latter  with  the  opening  of  the  baseball  season,  and  so  on. 

As  of  now  baseball  has  yet  to  reach  the  world  series  and  the 
football  season  has  been  going  for  two  months  while  hockey  has  just 
hit  the  ice  and  basketball  is  soon  to  come.  Through  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  television,  tennis  and  golf  have  become  year-round  sports. 

You  can’t  tell  the  season  from  the  spiort  anymore. 

Pity  the  poor  sports  editor! 

EDITO 


Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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EAVESDROPPING 

Newspapermen,  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  state  constitutions  and  selected  court 
rulings  have  the  basic  right  to  get  news. 

Despite  such  apparent  access  guarantees, 
there  are  many  legal  and  non-legal  barriers 
for  reporters.  Therefore,  in  recent  years, 
most  access  research  has  focused  on  the 
legal  rights  on  newsmen. 

Strangely,  however,  there  is  no  meaning¬ 
ful  research  on  the  ethical  implications  of 
access. 

MacDougall  notes  that  “the  particular 
method  of  getting  the  news  has  had  little 
formal  research.  However,  it  is  known  that 
reporters  may  pose  ...  to  gain  access  to 
places  where  they  might  otherwise  be  bar¬ 
red.”  MacDougall  claims  editors  may  even 
deny  such  practices  exist. 

The  basic  and  vital  question  is;  should  a 
newsman  impersonate  to  get  a  story?  If  so, 
under  what  conditions? 

A  secondary  but  important  question  is: 
should  a  newsman  eavesdrop  to  get  a  story? 
If  so,  under  what  conditions? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  to 
identify  some  major  variables  that  might 
guide  a  newsman  in  making  the  decision  to 
impersonate  or  eavesdrop. 

The  first  guide  is  the  historical  precedence 
for  such  activities.  While  the  ethics  of  past 
journalists  can  be  questioned,  some  could 
argue  that  precedence  dictates  today’s  be¬ 
havior. 

Another  possible  guideline  is  analysis  of 
recent  cases  dealing  with  ethical  conduct  of 
reporters. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Daily  Col¬ 
legian  (Pennsylvania  State  University)  case 
evoked  opposing  philosophies.  Briefly,  a  re¬ 
porter  was  refused  access  to  a  meeting.  The 
reporter  then  eavesdropped.  The  story  ap¬ 
peared  the  next  day  without  mention  of 
eavesdropping.  The  editor  and  reporter  were 
suspended  from  the  paper  for  alleged  un¬ 
ethical  behavior. 

Several  individuals,  including  Charles  H. 
Brown,  professor  of  journalism  at  PSU, 
suggested  that  the  reporter  violated  an  eth¬ 
ical  practice  of  journalism  in  eavesdrop¬ 
ping. 

What  ethical  practice? 

Bob  Franklin,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  said: 
“Certainly,  I  would  have  been  suspended  as 
Collegian  editor  (1958-59)  and  would  be 
suspended  today  as  assistant  city  editor  if 
such  “ethics”  were  enforced.” 

Disagreeing  with  Brown  and  Franklin 
was  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Professional 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter.  Rather  than  criti¬ 
cize  the  men.  the  chapter  endorsed  the  news¬ 
men  for  “acting  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
journalistic  endeavor.” 

This  chapter  apparently  would  define 
eavesdropping  as  ethical. 

Most  journalists  would  offer  that  “under 
certain  circumstances”,  it  is  correct  and 
ethical  to  deceive.  Yet.  it  seems  impossible 
to  clearly  define  the  circumstances. 

Regardless,  reportorial  philosophies  form 
another  potent  director.  Such  statements  as, 
for  example,  “Access  to  newsworthy  data, 
even  though  it  might  tend  to  infringe  upon 


personal  privacy  can  be  regarded  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  right  in  an  open  society,”  are  powerful 
influences.  One  could,  certainly,  interpret 
the  First  Amendment  as  a  license  to  search 
for  the  truth,  regardless  of  methods. 

When  one  is  charged  with  getting  truth 
to  protect  society,  is  it  really  necessary  to 
consider  ethical  implications?  One  could,  it 
seems,  offer  a  teleogical  argument  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ethics,  per  se,  is  not  really  im¬ 
portant  as  long  as  the  truth  is  discovered 
and  the  public  served. 

Yet,  does  the  end  really  justify  the  means 
in  reporting? 

A  fourth  possible  source  is  a  journalism 
code  of  ethics.  Despite  the  eloquence  of  cer¬ 
tain  national,  state,  and  personal  codes,  it 
appears  impossible  to  find  meaningful  ethi¬ 
cal  rules  concerning  impersonation  or  decep¬ 
tion.  At  best,  codes  direct  a  reporter  to 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Again,  a  license 
without  moral  or  ethical  restraints? 

The  final  framework  available  to  reporters 
is  awarding  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  impersona¬ 
tion.  Recentlv.  the  1971  Local  Reporting 
(Special)  Pulitzer  Prize  was  awarded  to 
William  H.  Tones,  an  investigative  reporter 
for  The  Chicago  Tribune.  Jones  imperson¬ 
ated  a  private  ambulance  attendant  to  get 
a  story. 

It  seems  that  the  awarding  of  a  prize  for 
impersonation  reporting  is  the  most  prag¬ 
matic  guideline  for  reporters. 

Despite  this  tanaible  rule,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  categorically  state  that  impersona¬ 
tion.  eavesdropping  or  deception  is,  in  fact, 
ethical. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  for  example,  it 
could  be  argued  that,  indeed,  impersonation 
is  not  ethical. 

Regardless,  most  journalists  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  theoretical  arguments.  Most, 
frankly,  have  no  desire  to  consider  the  eth¬ 
ical  implications  of  access.  To  them,  the 
First  Amendment  obviates  the  need  to  re¬ 
view  ethics.  Others,  however,  clearly  state 
that  impersonation  or  deception  is  not  eth¬ 
ical  ;  still  others,  in  good  conscience,  offer 
that  impersonation  is  ethical. 

Unfortiinatelv,  until  journalists  can  op¬ 
erationally  define  ethics  and  agree  to  some 
definition,  the  impersonation  and  deception 
issue  cannot  he  closed. 

Tep  Joseph 

{The  writer  is  a  gra<luate  student  (Journal¬ 
ism)  at  Kent  State  Universitv,  Kent,  Ohio.) 
*  *  *  ' 

RHODESIA  REVISITED 

I  wrote  a  letter  (E&P,  July  31)  about 
Rbodesia.  asking  that  our  press  get  the 
facts  and  print  them  with  accuracy  and 
fairness.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
had  not  always  been  done  in  tbe  past  and 
that  Americans  consequently  have  some 
serious  misconceptions  about  life  in  that 
country. 

A  Mr.  Nyoka  took  issue,  alleging  that 
Rhodesia  is  a  police  state  after  all.  Further¬ 
more.  after  stating  that  he  did  not  question 
mv  integrity,  he  suggested  that  I  wrote  to 
please  the  Rhodesian  Government.  The  fact 
is  that  this  visit  came  about  as  a  result  of 
wartime  liaison  and  the  understanding  was 
that  this  was  a  “no  strings”  invitation. 

I  dislike  personal  publicity  but  neverthe¬ 
less  wrote  that  letter  because  of  indignation 
at  our  hypocritical  State  Department  policy, 
the  activities  of  meddling  and  uninformed 
American  “do-gooders”,  and  what  has  been 


in  some  instances  a  timid  American  press 
reluctant  to  give  the  Rhodesian  Government 
any  credit  whatsoever  for  what  we  might 
all  agree  are  the  good  things  it  is  trying  to 
do.  Rhodesia  has  but  a  handful  of  citizens 
in  this  country  and  so  it  is  up  to  her  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  to  speak  up  in  her  defense. 

Americans  are  unaware  of  the  great  and 
growing  problem  of  the  population  explo¬ 
sion  in  Rbodesia,  encouraged  by  widespread 
polygamy  and  some  of  the  missionaries  to 
whom  Nyoka  refers.  Some  Africans  allege 
that  white-backed  efforts  to  spread  birth 
control  information  are  a  sinister  genocidal 
plot.  The  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  is  roughly 
20  to  one  now  and  the  projection  is  for  a 
doubling  of  the  black  population  in  the 
next  eighteen  years.  Thus,  a  great  worry 
amongst  the  whites  is  how  these  additional 
millions  are  to  be  fed.  boused,  educated, 
clothed  and  employed.  Their  efforts  to  help 
the  Africans  are  impressive  but  draw  little 
recognition  or  appreciation. 

Without  belaboring  the  issues  of  “police 
state”,  apartheid,  “propaganda”,  et  cetera — 
this  argument  could  continue  for  months — 
I  urge  interested  newsmen  to  read  the  Sep¬ 
tember  22  issue  of  the  JC all  Street  Journal. 
Much  of  its  report  on  South  Africa  applies 
to  Rhodesia. 

A  Norton  Co.  manager  in  South  Africa 
expressed  the  gist  of  the  article  with  his 
statement  that  “A  better  case  can  be  made 
for  .  .  .  pouring  investments  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  offer  more  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
the  black  man.” 

This,  I  submit,  tbrougb  the  lifting  of 
sanctions  and  stimulating  commerce,  is  the 
intelligent  way  to  help  the  African  in  Rho¬ 
desia. 

John  T.  Tuttle 
Editor-publisher  of  the  Oneida  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 


Short  Takes 


Neighborhood  Garage  Sale:  Roll  top 
desk,  Rosenthal  plates,  antiques,  furni¬ 
ture,  garden  gools  &  lots  more.— Orinda 
(Cal.)  Sun. 

If  *  * 

Ed  has  signed  to  play  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  with  the  National  Hokey  League  club. 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  JEFF  NAMED  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  STUD  IN  VETERINARY 
STUDY — Childress  (Tex.)  Reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

He  has  come  through  abdominal  surgery 
(to  correct  an  abominable  congenital  con¬ 
dition)  in  fine  shape — Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

«  *  * 

...  by  the  end  of  the  1971  Governors 
Conference  we  concluded  that  Agnew  is 
more  acceptable  to  O.O.P,  governors  than 
he  was  last  year. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

*  4c  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  ecwh  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Klein  rejection  foments 
Privilege  Act  hearings 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


The  right  of  the  executive  department 
to  withhold,  on  the  claim  of  “executive 
privilege,”  information  to  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  is  entitled  was  sharp¬ 
ly  challenged  at  the  second  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
hearings  on  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  Noi’th  Caroli¬ 
na  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  precipi¬ 
tated  the  discussion  when  he  announced 
that  Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  executive  branch,  had  in 
effect  invoked  the  privilege  in  rejecting 
the  subcommittee’s  invitation  to  testify  at 
the  hearings.  Klein  had  informed  Senator 
Ervin  that  he  could  not  be  a  witness  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  “a  member  of  the 
immediate  staff  of  the  President.” 

Senator  Ervin  stated  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  had  wanted  to  question  Klein  on 
the  subject  of  executive  privilege,  which 
presidents,  since  and  including  George 
Washington,  have  claimed  as  an  inherent 
right. 

The  subcommittee,  the  chairman  said, 
had  offered  Klein  a  forum  in  which  to 
express  the  executive  point  of  view.  He 
said  the  opportunity  was  still  open  in  case 
Klein  changed  his  mind. 

The  direct  challenge  to  the  executive 
privilege  doctrine  came  in  the  testimony 
of  Rep.  Ogden  Reid,  of  New  York, 
formerly  president  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  asserted  that  “Congress 
must  come  to  grips  with  executive  privi¬ 
lege.”  “I  do  not  believe,  the  President  has 
an  absolute  right  or  an  overall  inherent 
right  to  deny  information  from  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  thereby  from  the  press  and  the 
American  people”  Reid  said,  adding  that 
he  would  emphatically  assert  that  “the 
executive  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  deny 
Congress  information  which  is  essential  to 
the  latter’s  performance  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  duties. 

Provisions  of  act 

The  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act,  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sen.  James  B.  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  provides  that  “no  person  shall  be 
required  by  any  court,  grand  jury,  agen¬ 
cy,  department  or  commission  of  the 
United  States  or  by  either  house  of  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  disclose  any 
confidential  information  received  or  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  repor¬ 
ter’,  editor,  commentator,  journalist,  writ¬ 
er,  correspondent,  announcer  or  other  per¬ 
son  directly  engaged  in  the  gathering  or 
presentation  of  news  for  any  newspaper, 
periodical,  press  association,  newspaper 
syndicate,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  station.” 

The  bill  as  drawn  does  not  mention  the 


doctrine  of  executive  privilege  but  Rep. 
Reid  obviously  felt  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
vised  or  some  other  method  devised,  to 
prevent  the  White  House  and  executive 
agencies  from  not  providing  Congress 
with  information  the  legislative  branch 
felt  that  it  required  in  order  to  properly 
exercise  its  constitutional  functions.  Sena¬ 
tor  Ervin  emphatically  agreed  with  him. 

Rep.  Reid  asserted  in  his  prepared  tes¬ 
timony  that  legislation  was  necessary  to 
thwart  what  he  tei’med  “unwarranted 
government  attempts  at  pre-censorship 
and  secrecy.”  He  said  that  “the  press  to¬ 
day  is  under  the  most  serious  attack  in 
our  history”  and  that  “the  historic  role  of 
the  press  in  holding  the  government  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  diminish.” 

Rep  Reid  decried  the  use  of  temporary 
injunctions,  such  as  the  government  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  cases.  The 
right  to  publish  should  not  be  denied,  he 
said,  while  the  courts  were  deciding  “that 
the  right  to  publish  could  not  be  denied.” 

Urges  no  restraint 

“The  viability  of  a  free  press,”  Reid 
declared,  “requires  that  it  not  be  subject 
to  prior  restraint  upon  publication,  even 
during  the  pendancy  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings.”  The  press,  he  said,  may  be  held 
accountable  under  the  laws  of  libel,  after 
publication,  “but  to  permit  temporary  in¬ 
junctions  in  advance  of  publication  in  any 
but  the  most  extreme  cases  does  violence 
to  constitutional  protections  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  does — and  must — enjoy. 

“Accordingly,  I  believe  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
by  the  courts  of  injunctions  against  publi¬ 
cation,  thereby  removing  prior  restraint 
from  the  reach  of  the  executive.  Such 
legislation  would  affirm  the  principles  of 
the  first  amendment  and  make  the  press 
even  more  secure  from  attack  than  it  is 
today.” 

Legislation  also  was  needed,  the  New 
York  congressman  asserted,  to  protect 
newsmen  from  disclosing,  under  subpoena, 
confidential  information  and  sources,  and, 
absent  definite  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  “it  will  be  necessary  for  congress 
to  enact  a  national  newsmen’s  privilege 
act.” 

The  use  of  subpoenas  by  government 
agencies  to  try  and  obtain  the  notes,  rec¬ 
ords  and  documents  of  the  broadcast 
media  was  uppermost  in  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  He  called 
the  “increasing  tendency  of  governmental 
agencies  to  make  print  and  broadcast 
journalists  de  facto  investigative  arms  of 


the  government  through  the  use  of  sub¬ 
poenas  a  particularly  insidious  threat  to 
the  ability  of  newsmen  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  effectively. 

“Not  only  is  the  burden  of  compliance 
with  such  subpoenas  extreme  and  in  itself 
punitive,  but  compelling  journalists  to  re¬ 
veal  their  sources  of  non-published  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  notes,  films,  tapes,  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  and  obviously  impedes 
their  future  access  to  such  sources.” 

The  gravity  of  the  threat  to  the  free 
press.  Dr.  Stanton  said,  “stems  from 
efforts  to  subject  professional  news  judge¬ 
ments  to  government  scrutiny.  The  dark 
shadow  of  surveillance  can  do  nothing  but 
inhibit  the  free  flow  of  information,  with¬ 
out  which  we  believe  a  robust  press  is  an 
impossibility.” 

121  subpoenas 

Dr.  Stanton  said  that  in  the  past  30 
months,  CBS  has  received  121  subpoenas. 
“The  cumulative  effect  of  these  subpoenas 
had  placed  substantial  burdens  on  person¬ 
nel,  most  of  whose  primary  function 
should  be  gathering  and  publishing  the 
news.” 

Dr.  Stanton  rejected  the  view  that  be¬ 
cause  broadcasting  is  licensed  and  print  is 
not,  government  surveillance  of  broadcast 
journalism  was  justified  but  more  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  “broadcast  journalism  is  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  attempts  to  regulate  its  con¬ 
tents  or  methods,  including  unreasonable 
application  of  the  FCC’s  fairness  doctrine 
to  the  coverage  of  controversial  public  is¬ 
sues,”  Stanton  asserted. 

“We  recognize  that  we  and  other  jour¬ 
nalists  make  mistakes,  that  all  news  edit¬ 
ing  involved  judgements  as  to  which  rea¬ 
sonable  men  can  differ  and  that  all  of  us 
are  open  to  criticism,”  Dr.  Stanton  said. 
“Nevertheless,  self  examination  by  each 
of  the  nation’s  diverse  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises  is  infinitely  preferable  to  govern¬ 
ment  inquiries,  conducted  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  news  or  public 
affairs  broadcast  meets  government  stan¬ 
dards.” 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Cald¬ 
well  and  other  cases  pending  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Dr.  Stanton  said,  legislation 
clearly  defining  a  newsman’s  rights  is 
necessary  to  provide  generally  applicable 
guidance  to  journalists  in  the  area  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

Richard  J.  Barnett,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a  Washington 
based  center  of  research  and  education  in 
public  policy,  emphasized  the  important 
implications  “for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  under  the  first  amendment”  of 
the  emergence  of  the  public  scholar  as  a 
source  of  public  information.  The  oper¬ 
ations  of  government  have  become  so 
vast,  according  to  Barnett,  that  “the  cruci¬ 
al  task  of  keeping  the  public  informed  on 
vital  public  issues  cannot  be  performed  by 
journalists  alone.” 

Public  scholars  conduct  investigations 
and  publish  books,  pamphlets  television 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Freedom  hearings 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


reports,  monographs  and  studies  which 
“fill  the  gap  left  by  the  decline  of  daily 
investigative  journalism”  and  should  be 
accorded  the  same  protection  against  dis¬ 
closure  of  confidential  information  and 
sources  of  newsmen. 

Issues  discussed 

A  Congressman,  the  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  a 
foi-mer  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  discussed  the  con¬ 
stitutional  issues  and  practical  problems 
surrounding  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearing. 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  of  Ohio, 
author  of  a  bill  pending  in  the  House 
co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Pearson,  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Congress  should  establish  and 
define  “a  national  newsmen’s  privilege.” 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  the  New  York 
Times  official,  was  not  convinced  that  leg¬ 
islation  was  needed  at  this  time.  Judicial 
resolution  of  “difficult  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  Bill  of  Rights”,  he 
said,  is  more  desirable. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  now  Editor  in  Residence  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  was  convinced  “that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation’s  newsmen  support 
the  concept  behind  the  legislation”  the 
subcommittee  is  studying. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
eight  hearings,  the  final  one  on  Oct.  20. 
Senator  Ersdn  said  in  an  opening  state¬ 
ment  that  the  hearings  had  been  orga¬ 
nized  because  “it  is  apparent  that  in  to¬ 
day’s  America,  many  people  doubt  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  significance  of  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press.”  This  doubt  had  arisen,  he  said, 
because  of,  among  other  things,  “in¬ 
creased  subpoenaing  of  journalists  by 
grand  juries  and  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees,”  and  “the  recent  publication  by 
several  newspapers  of  classified  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  government’s  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enjoin  the  publication.” 

Other  discussions  opened 

This  opened  a  broad  door  for  discussion 
of  the  Earl  Caldwell  case,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  other  newspapers  of  the 
Pentagon  Papere,  a  classified  study  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  the  origins  and 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Congressman  Whalen,  the  first  witness, 
said  that  the  legal  position  occupied  by 
the  newsmen’s  privilege  issue  in  1971,  was 
“particularly  confusing.”  Although  the 
Supi-eme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  several 
privilege  cases,  Whalen  said,  “it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  privilege  issue  will  be  resolved. 
Judicial  interpretations  of  the  privilege 
have  varied,  he  noted,  and  he  believed 
that  “only  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
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tion  was  enjoined  for  15  days  “thwarted 
and  subverted  the  Constitutional  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  He  said  it 
would  have  been  an  “abnegation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  a  renunciation  of  our 
obligations  under  the  First  Amendment” 
if  The  Times  had  not  published  them. 


government  can  establish  a  privilege  with 
requisite  specificity.” 

“An  Act  of  Congress — specifically  the 
Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act — is  the  only  via¬ 
ble  method  of  insuring  a  privilege  for  the 
nation’s  journalists”,  Whalen  said. 

“A  free  press  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  democratic  institutions”,  he  said,  “and 
the  most  reliable  indicator  of  whether  a 
society  strives  to  be  free  or  totalitarian  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  press  is  free:  free 
to  investigate,  free  to  criticize,  free  to 
publish  what  it  deems  fit  to  publish.” 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  resolved  by 
the  Congress  if  and  when  it  considers  the 
proposed  legislation,  is  whether  privilege 
should  be  absolute  or  qualified.  Whalen 
said  it  should  be  “as  nearly  absolute  as 
possible.”  Bancroft  restated  the  argument 
The  Times  made  in  its  Supreme  Court 
brief  in  the  Caldwell  case  that  “a  reporter 
can  be  compelled  to  divulge  his  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  and  other  confidential  in¬ 
formation”  only  if  the  Government;  estab¬ 
lishes  that  the  reporter  has  knowledge  of 
a  specific  crime  under  investigation,  that 
there  is  no  laternative  source  for  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  that  there  is  a  “compelling 
and  overriding”  government  interest  in 
the  information. 

“This  compelling  and  overriding  inter¬ 
est  cannot,  in  our  submission,  be  estab¬ 
lished  unless,  in  the  very  least,  a  major 
crime  is  involved,”  Bancroft  said.” 

Urges  no  weakening 

Isaacs  asserted  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  First  Amendment  was  ab¬ 
solute  and  should  not  be  weakened  by  leg¬ 
islation. 

In  his  prepared  testimony,  Bancroft 
said: 

“I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
present  evidence  to  this  Subcommittee  to 
demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  for  re¬ 
porters  to  be  able  to  gather  news  free 
from  government  interference  or  inhibi¬ 
tion;  nor  to  deny  the  pernicious  chilling 
effect  on  news-gathering  the  such  forced 
disclosure  of  confidential  sources  can 
have. 

“Once  a  reporter  is  compelled  to  breach 
confidences,  his  sources  disappear,  sources 
which  ensure  a  truly  informative  news 
story  rather  than  one  based  on  official 
press  releases  and  similar  public  relations 
handouts.  Indeed,  confidential  sources  are 
crucial  to  the  profession. 

“When  these  sources  disappear,  when 
they  dry  up  by  reason  of  forced  dis¬ 
closures,  the  First  Amendment  has  been 
eroded,  if  not  directly  violated.  The  repor¬ 
ter’s  access  to  news  is  the  public’s  access 
to  news.” 

Bancroft  noted  that  the  “reporter’s 
privilege”  has  been  the  subject  of  legisla¬ 
tion  by  at  least  17  states,  but  the  state 
statu^  vary  as  to  the  scope  and  abso¬ 
luteness  of  the  privilege.  He  added  that 
“because  of  the  national  nature  of  much 
of  the  news  media  and  the  Constitutional 
dimensions  which  the  subpoena  problem 
assumes,  there  is  pressing  need  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  law  on  this  subject.” 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  set  forth  ground  rules  that  will 
clarify  this  important  and  perplexing 
question,”  he  said. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Pentagon  papers, 
Bancroft  said  that  the  fact  that  publica¬ 


High  class  men 

During  questioning  by  counsel  for  the 
Subcommittee,  Bancroft  said  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  of  The  Times  were 
high  class  men  who  were  competent  to 
judge  whether  publication  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  endangered  national  security 
or  was  in  the  public  interest. 

In  his  opening  statement  Senator  Ervin 
referred  to  the  controversy  over  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  He  said  that 
the  government’s  attempt  to  restrain  pub¬ 
lication,  “has  raised  serious  doubts  about 
the  security  of  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
said  that  the  Supreme  Court  acted  wisely 
in  rejecting  the  government’s  application 
for  an  injunction  but  that  “a  careful  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  various  opinions  filed  in  this 
case  makes  uncertain  just  how  free  from 
government  restraint  the  press  is.” 

Senator  Ervin  agreed  with  Bancroft 
that  the  classification  of  government 
documents,  a  related  issue  arising  out  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  litigation,  made 
necessary  new  procedures  “in  order  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  re¬ 
moval  from  public  scrutiny  of  so  much 
material  that  belongs  in  the  public 
domain.  “The  Pentagon  papers,”  Bancroft 
said,  “are  a  valid  example  of  this  classifi¬ 
cation  overkill.” 

“The  freedom,  integrity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  are  facing  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  which  must  be  met  vigorously,” 
Bancroft  declared.  “The  accretion  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  in  recent  decades  gives 
added  emphasis  to  this  imperative  if  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Constitution  are  to 
be  sustained.” 

Isaacs  said  he  was  not  certain  if  anyone 
really  knew  how  much  damage  had  been 
done  to  the  press’s  freedom  of  action  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  opinions  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case.  But  he  said 
that  the  Nixon  administration  was  the 
first  in  history  to  challenge  the  news 
media’s  constitutional  privilege  against 
prior  restraint.  He  declared  that  “this  ad¬ 
ministration’s  pressure  on  journalism  has 
been  so  persistent  and  covered  so  much 
territory”  that  he  was  afraid  much  of  the 
traditional  freedom  to  “publish  and  accept 
the  consequences”  had  been  eroded. 

“If  the  administration  actually  had 
planned  a  campaign  for  intimidating  the 
press,  I  am  sad  to  concede  that  it  has  had 
its  effect  on  all  too  many  in  the  news 
media,”  he  said. 

Many  editors  wince 

Although  supporting  the  legislation, 
Isaacs  said  he  deplored  “the  titling  of  any 
shield  law  as  a  ‘Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act.’ 
“While  it  is  in  the  law  quite  correct  as  a 
technical  description,  many  editors  wince 
over  any  language  that  would  seem  to  be 
conferring  on  the  press  a  special  privi¬ 
lege.” 

Isaacs  said  that  the  proposed  law  was 
deficient  in  not  including  photographers 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Negativity  in  the  newsrooms 


By  Don  Cantrell 

Managing  editor, 

Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch 

Coated  with  the  frosty  sparkle  of  mid- 
December,  the  night  was  electric  with 
nervous  excitement  as  entranced  home¬ 
town  football  supporters  herded  them¬ 
selves  past  the  head  coach  to  sing  out 
their  praise.  And  like  many  elated  fans, 
their  delectable  taste  of  honeyed-triumph 
was  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  emotional 
agonies  suffered  during  the  long  and 
frenzied  evening — an  evening  that  found 
their  once-prideful  grid  machine  sputter¬ 
ing  like  a  partially  broken  windup  toy, 
and  winning  the  state  championship  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

Few  of  the  partisan  followers  were  per¬ 
ceptive  enough  to  notice  the  weak,  re¬ 
served  smile  of  the  weary-faced  coach. 
His  wife  did.  One  of  the  sportswriters 
did,  and  possibly  a  few  of  his  assistants. 
He  couldn’t  quite  veil  his  troubled  feelings 
from  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

Being  a  “pro”  in  his  own  realm  of 
perfectionism,  integrity  wouldn’t  permit 
his  ego  to  be  deceived  by  the  fans’  ecstasy 
nor  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  satiated 
with  a  skimpy  7-6  victory.  It  should  have 
been  at  least  35-6.  Something  had  been 
amiss  as  it  had  been  several  times  before 
during  the  season.  It  was  baffling.  Not 
even  the  veteran  sportswriters  or  oppos¬ 
ing  scouts  could  properly  evaluate  the 
problems.  The  problems  were  seemingly 
invisible.  Yet  the  results  of  the  perplexing 
quirks  had  been  evidenced  enough  for 
many  to  admit  that,  indeed,  something 
was  wrong. 

Actual  experience 

This  analogy  is  drawn  from  an  actual 
case  observed  and  pondered  over  the  years 
as  a  newsman.  Most  would  probably  inter¬ 
ject  that  it’s  not  an  unfamiliar  event.  It 
could  be  assessed  as  a  seemingly  “nor¬ 
mal”  and  common  happening.  Or 
shrugged  off  with  an  air  of  indifference. 
And  yet  it  stands  as  a  tricky  mirror  of  an 
American  tragedy.  It’s  also  a  kind  of  car¬ 
nival  funhouse  mirror  of  what’s  wrong 
with  many  newsrooms  today — newsrooms 
comprised  of  exceptional  editors  and 
newsmen  who,  without  question,  have  as¬ 
tonishing  talents.  The  products  often 
reflect  it. 

Yet,  like  the  oft-celebrated  champion¬ 
ship  football  team,  there  are  many  days 
when  something  turns  sour.  Sometimes  it 
can  be  perceived  in  the  product  and  some¬ 
times  it’s  too  subtle  for  the  faithful  fan 
(reader)  to  either  detect  or  be  alarmed 
about.  And  like  the  concerned  coach,  many 
an  editor  has  suffered  at  the  end  of  such 
excruciating  days  and  wondered  what  in 
hell  went  wrong.  Some  I’ve  known  have 
mentally  computed  a  lengthy  checklist  and 
found  none  of  the  understandable  reasons — 
a  machine  breaking  down,  sick  personnel 
or  pressures  of  covering  a  major  disaster. 

The  problem  is  simply  that  somewhere 
within  the  glittering  ranks  of  many 
“championship”  teams  there  are  personnel 


failing  to  measure  up  to  the  fullest  poten¬ 
tial.  They’re  not  giving  106  percent. 
What’s  worse  is  they’re  detracting  from 
the  efforts  of  others. 

Excuses  create  danger 

The  tragedy — if  one  adheres  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  man  or  woman  is  highly  capa¬ 
ble  of  attaining  great  heights  in  the  hu¬ 
man  experience — is  not  only  the  discour¬ 
aging  handicaps  endured  by  the  “We  Try 
Harder”  members  of  a  spirited  newsroom 
team  and  an  editor’s  delicate  ulcer,  but 
seeing  talented  individuals  accepting  hol¬ 
low  triumphs  in  the  profession  as  ade¬ 
quate  and  glossing  over  their  behavior 
and  failures  with  flimsy  excuses  or  self¬ 
justification.  Regardless  of  the  excuses 
and  the  lack  of  desire  to  pursue  higher 
goals,  it  all  boils  down  to  one  word — 
negativity. 

The  danger  of  negativity  is  not  so  dis¬ 
cernible  initially,  but  if  allowed  to  per¬ 
sist,  the  disastrous  results  will  prove  later 
in  the  day  that  this  aspect  in  life  is  as 
infectious  as  a  nasty  virus.  And  when 
other  staff  members  are  infected,  then 
there’s  the  risk  of  a  morale  letdown,  how¬ 
ever  slight  it  may  appear  to  the  observer. 
Such  reactions  often  smoulder  internally. 
They  may  emerge  later  in  varied  ways; 
an  emotional  outburst,  nervous  manner¬ 
isms,  projecting  anger  on  other  objects,  or 
the  more  common,  and  possibly  more  un¬ 
dermining  threat  to  harmonious  produc¬ 
tivity,  is  where  the  negative  reactions  are 
suppressed. 

If  the  overall  scene  remains  suppressed 
through  emotional  smouldering,  then  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  damage  is  invis¬ 
ible.  This  is  because  no  one  can  “read”  the 
human  mind.  Hence,  it  becomes  under¬ 
standable  why  the  football  coach  was  try¬ 
ing  to  create  a  mask  that  would  hide  his 
personal  anguish.  He,  like  many  fine  edi¬ 
tors  I’ve  known,  was  a  professional  in  his 
field.  The  tragedy  for  him  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  he  later  confided,  w’as  being  forced 
into  a  cheerful  role  as  5,000  hometown 
fans  swept  by  when  the  honest  side  of  him 
wanted  to  lament : 

“I’m  sorry,  folks,  I  don’t  know  what 
went  wrong.  It  bothers  me  because  I’m 
supposed  to  know  so  we  could  have  tried 
to  resolve  the  problem  or  at  least  have 
been  able  to  explain  to  you  and  the  boys 
what  actually  happened.  Although  win¬ 
ning  is  one  of  our  major  aims,  football,  to 
me  personally,  is  like  the  game  of  life. 
The  winning  we  teach  is  the  kind  of  win¬ 
ning  that  brings  absolute  satisfaction. 
When  victory  is  bittersweet,  then  we’ve 
failed  in  fulfilling  another  major  aim — 
that  of  making  the  boys  understand  why. 
If  football  is  supposed  to  offer  varied 
lesson  plans  that  will  help  young  men 
contend  with  life,  then  we  scored  badly  on 
a  final  exam.  And  there’s  no  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  that.  There’s  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  losing  where  the  coaches  and  the 


boys  know  within  their  hearts  they  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  abilities, 
losing  only  because  their  opponent  was 
decidedly  superior.  There’s  only  one  way 
to  play  football  or  live  life,  and  that’s 
developing  a  strong  personal  will  which 
can  accept  the  sacrifices  demanded  in  con¬ 
tinually  striving  to  expand  to  one’s  fullest 
potential,  physically,  mentally  and  emo¬ 
tionally.” 

‘Silent  types’  on  team 

Remindful  of  many  newsroom  staffs 
I’ve  observed,  the  particular  football  team 
being  recalled  was  composed  of  “silent 
types,”  the  types  who  didn’t  want  to  be 
branded  as  “tattle-tales”  or  hoped  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  resolve  itself  or  tried  to 
suppress  their  anger  and  annoyance.  The 
essence  of  the  trouble  wasn’t  visible. 

However,  the  coach  later  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  personal  interviews  with  every  boy 
who  played  regularly  during  the  season 
and  forced  the  issue.  His  discovery,  which 
finally  brought  ultimate  satisfaction  “in 
his  learning  experience,”  led  to  a  star 
lineman’s  subsequent  bitterness  over  being 
considered  as  the  offensive  play  caller  in 
early  season  drills  when  the  coach  was 
feeling  unsure  about  his  unseasoned  quar¬ 
terback.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  star 
lineman  was  an  exceptional  scholar  and 
extremely  popular  among  students  and 
faculty.  What  wasn’t  known  was  his  emo¬ 
tional  instability  under  pressure  on  the 
field.  When  the  team  wasn’t  functioning  in 
accordance  with  his  faulty  attitude  he 
would  angrily  chide  the  quarterback  in 
the  huddles  while  the  other  players  tried 
in  vain  to  either  pacify  or  admonish  him. 
Once  stung  with  his  negativity,  the  team 
was  infected  and  generally  couldn’t  neu¬ 
tralize  the  psychological  poison.  And  since 
no  one  ever  bothered  to  inform  the  coach, 
the  team  suffered  throughout  the  season. 
The  team  captain  later  apologized  and 
took  the  blame,  declaring,  “I  should  have 
ordered  him  off  the  field.”  The  coach,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  blame  because  his  captain 
had  never  been  told  or  given  a  hint  that 
he  had  the  authority  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  order  a  disobedient  teammate  off  the 
field. 

Action  curbs  turmoil 

Equated  with  a  newsroom  operation,  it 
should  be  readily  apparent  that  similar 
strife  can  linger  on  indefinitely  unless 
management  either  grants  or  reassures 
its  “captains”  that  they  not  only  have  the 
authority  to  take  action,  but  that  acute 
perceptiveness  of  personnel  behavior  is 
desired  so  that  such  turmoil  can  be 
resolved. 

Though  accepted  by  some  editors  as 
“one  of  those  things  I  guess  we  have  to 
live  with,”  negativity  is  the  destructive 
force  that  drains  away  the  precious  ener¬ 
gy'  from  other  staff  members  so  essential 
for  then  to  perform  at  105  percent.  It’s 
true  that  some  people  thrive  on  negativi¬ 
ty,  but  it’s  a  myth  that  it  can  be  “lived 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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with.”  It  can  only  be  endured  as  a  bad 
daily  experience,  and  one  that  often  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  headaches,  nervousness, 
frustration,  apprehensiveness,  moodiness, 
discontent  and  anger,  verbalized  or  sup¬ 
pressed. 

And  it  may  bruise  the  ego  of  some 
slightly,  but  it’s  another  myth  entertained 
by  those  who  think  their  title  or  position 
is  in  control  of  negativity.  The  negative 
individual,  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion, 
maintains  control  by  the  simple  fact  that 
his  conduct  is  allowed  to  exist,  however 
subtle  its  form  may  appear. 

A  state  of  mind 

Added  to  the  mythology  is  the  belief 
that  suppressed  anger  or  grudges  will 
fade  away.  The  human  mind,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  newsmans’  mind,  is  not  unlike  a 
vast  computerized  warehouse  of  material 
and  experiences.  And  when  the  bad  ex¬ 
periences  are  suppressed  it’s  more  accur¬ 
ate  to  surmise  that  they’ve  merely  been 
filed  away — and  may  well  erupt  at  a  later 
time.  One  need  only  listen  to  the  personal 
gripes  of  an  individual  who  has  had  to 
“live  with”  a  negative  colleague.  Some¬ 
times  the  accounts  are  longer  than  an 
Arizona  well  rope.  What’s  more  signifi¬ 
cant  is  that  the  worker’s  blame  is  often 
projected  onto  the  editor  or  his  superior, 
not  the  co-worker  who  is  creating  the 
trouble. 

What  is  negativity?  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  negativity  is  more  than 
is  generally  understood.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  verbalized.  It  may  be  brewing  as  a 
state  of  mind  or  in  the  form  of  some 
peculiar  mood.  And  it  is  more  than  just 
anger,  resentment  and  envy.  It  spans  a 
wide  spectrum  of  anxiety,  worry,  annoy¬ 
ance,  revenge,  apprehensiveness,  suspi¬ 
cion,  self-pity,  daydreaming  and  listless¬ 
ness. 

When  does  it  begin?  Almost  without 
fail,  one  can  probably  observe  for  oneself 
with  such  individuals  that  it  begins  early 
in  the  morning,  especially  if  it  has  become 
habitual.  There’s  no  need  to  illustrate  the 
obvious  examples,  but  others  might  find 
such  individuals  scoffing  over  an  assign¬ 
ment,  slamming  things  around,  “acciden¬ 
tally”  spilling  coffee  and  dropping  things, 
wandering  around  the  office  as  though 
looking  for  something,  asking  impertinent 
questions,  needless  babbling,  continually 
ripping  “new  leads”  out  of  the  typewrit¬ 
er,  dwelling  on  personal  w'oes  and  relating 
how  one  plans  to  “get  even”  with  some 
public  official  for  alleged  bad  treatment. 

It’s  another  myth  to  believe  that  such 
individuals  won’t  have  an  effect  on  a  pol¬ 
ished  product  when  their  actions  or  moods 
aren’t  checked.  It’s  often  bound  up  in  past 
memories  of  some  editor  wondering  why 
a  story  had  “holes”  all  through  it,  why  a 
reporter  submitted  a  few  brief  paragra¬ 
phs  on  the  council  meeting  and  declared  it 
wasn’t  worth  more  than  that,  why  the 
paper  was  beaten  on  a  story  that  stood 
out  like  a  sore  thumb  on  the  police  blotter, 
why  a  photographer  cleverly  “cut”  or 
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“cropped”  the  mayor  out  of  a  photograph, 
why  the  backshop  keeps  sending  back 
heads  that  are  too  long,  why  the  leads  are 
found  in  the  13th  papagraph  or  why  a 
reporter  wasn’t  alert  enough  to  sense  the 
value  of  a  hot  news  tip  over  the  phone. 
There  are  many  examples. 

The  best  time  for  an  editor  to  assess  his 
staff  is  when  the  day  begins,  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  early  evening.  It’s  easy  to  become 
immediately  bogged  down  by  mail, 
perusing  competitive  papers,  evaluating 
wire  budgets  for  the  telegraph  editor  or 
trying  to  return  phone  call  messages,  but 
the  first  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
staff’s  mental  alertness.  If  there’s  reason 
to  believe  action  is  required,  based  on 
observations  or  even  a  strong  intuitive 
feeling,  then  a  discussion  or  confrontation 
shouldn’t  be  delayed.  There  are  different 
types  of  people  who  respond  in  different 
ways.  Sometimes  just  being  able  to  voice 
the  complaint  to  a  sympathetic  ear  will 
suffice.  Yet  there  are  occasions  when  stern 
shock  is  demanded  to  bring  one  back  to 
one’s  senses,  so  to  speak.  The  important 
thing  is  to  act  immediately  and  clear  the 
air. 

Although  an  editor  isn’t  running  along¬ 
side  his  staff  into  a  roaring  football  stadi¬ 
um  where  the  fans  are  chanting  a  thun¬ 
derous  bid  for  victory,  there’s  no  less  a 
drama  taking  place  when  the  presses 
start  rolling.  And  any  “champion”  worth 
his  salt  can  only  relish  absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  he  knows  his  product  showcases 
the  best  effort  possible,  and  that  demand¬ 
ing  his  staff  to  live  up  to  its  fullest  poten¬ 
tial  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  compassionate 
than  allowing  superb  talent  to  be  stifled 
on  any  day  by  selfish  and  petty  indul¬ 
gences. 

But,  like  the  coach  who  cared,  an  editor 
must  be  willing  to  first  assess  himself 
honestly  and  accept  the  blame,  if  only  to 
himself,  if  that’s  how  the  chips  fall. 

He’ll  stand  a  lot  taller  if  he  does. 

• 

Group  to  examine 
secret  meetings 

The  Du  Page  (Illinois)  County  Press 
Association  has  set  up  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  to  investigate  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Illinois  Open  Meetings  Act. 

The  action  came  when  the  association 
approved  a  resolution  strongly  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  secret  meetings  such  as  one  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors.  State’s  Attorney  William  V.  Hopf 
had  said  in  an  opinion  that  the  board  was 
“statutorily  incorrect”  in  closing  the 
meeting  to  the  public. 

Hopf  met  with  the  press  association 
committee  and  assisted  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  investigations  of  secret  meetings 
violations. 

• 

Litter  tax  on  newspapers 

The  State  of  Washington  has  adopted 
what  is  called  a  “model  litter  law.”  The 
law  would  require  litter-producing  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  include  newspapers,  to  pay 
a  tax  of  .0015%  on  the  value  of  the 
products  or  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
its  products.  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  is 
arguing  that  it  should  apply  only  to  circu¬ 
lation  revenue. 


Circulation  talks 
attract  31  to  API 

Thirty-one  newspaper  executives  are 
participating  in  a  two-week  seminar  for 
circulation  managers  that  began  Septem¬ 
ber  26  at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
The  members  are: 

Francis  G.  Argue,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

David  E.  Baines,  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

James  A.  Botti,  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald  Record. 

John  E.  Cain,  Findlay  (0.)  Republican- 
Courier. 

Jesse  T.  Charles,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 

Angelo  A.  Cipollo,  Capital  Newspapers, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Arthur  J.  Corrigan,  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Record. 

Thomas  L.  Haden,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean. 

Garry  C.  Hill,  Gallup  (N.M.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Thomas  A.  Lee,  Toronto  Telegram. 


Michael 

Tribune. 

F. 

Malheiro, 

Chicago 

Raymond 

H. 

McClintock, 

Camden 

(N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

Charles  F.  McDonald,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post. 

Lawrence  J.  E.  Merkle,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Donald  L.  Minor,  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian. 

William  R.  Mix,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

Guy  L.  Moore,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Enterprise. 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  New  York  Times. 

Edward  J.  O’Neil  Jr.,  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Thomas  M.  Pacholek,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Frank  Parente  Jr.,  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Statesman. 

William  H.  Powell,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

LeRoy  L.  Priefer,  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel. 

Donald  A.  Purstell,  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Gene  A.  Retzlaff,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star. 

Harold  D.  Ritchardson,  Palmer  Media 
Group,  Camden,  N.J. 

Grant  R.  Runyard,  Rockford  Ill.;  News¬ 
papers. 

Gerard  S.  Seguin,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Duane  M.  Sigler,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American. 

Louis  J.  Tomczak,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times. 

Robert  G.  Wahl,  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
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UPI  stays,  bureau 
manager  must  go, 
Allende  decrees 


AROUND  THE  WORLD — The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  was  one  of  fhe  sfops  made  ty  the  two 
Australian  newspaper  advertising  salesmen  who  were  winners  of  a  contest  sponsored  by  Regional 

Dailies  of  Australia  Ltd.  and  Bowater  Paper  Co.  in  which  the  prize  was  a  world  tour  of  news¬ 

papers.  Shown  examining  the  Time's  photo  offset  press  quality  are,  left  to  right,  Robert  D.  Bair, 
William  V.  Shannon,  both  with  the  Time's  national  ad  representative  firm  of  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen  Inc.;  Terrence  E.  Rodd,  resident  Hobart  representative.  The  Examiner,  Tasmania,  Australia; 
Robert  Mulqueen,  ad  manager,  Greenwich  Time;  Warren  C.  McLennan,  ad  manager.  The  Daily 
Liberal,  Dubbo,  New  South  Wales;  and  John  Mallia,  Greenwich  Time  city  editor.  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  prepared  the  itinerary  which  took  the  two  Australians  to  more  than  20  news¬ 

papers  in  North  America  after  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco  August  28. 


President  Salvador  Allende  of  Chile  has 
announced  that  his  government  will  not 
carry  out  its  decision  to  close  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  United  Press  International  in 
Chile. 

He  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
president  UPI  bureau  manager  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  Martin  P.  Houseman,  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  position  there  because  of 
what  the  president  termed  was  “conduct 
inacceptable  to  the  government.” 

Both  Allende  and  UPI  issued  state¬ 
ments  after  a  meeting  between  Allende 
and  William  H.  McCall,  UPI  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  for  South 
America,  in  Santiago. 

In  a  declaration  Sept.  15,  the  President 
had  announced  he  would  close  the  agency 
and  cited  as  a  reason  a  story  which  UPI 
carried  in  its  Spanish  language  service 
quoting  the  Columbian  newspaper  El  Ti- 
empo  of  Bogota. 

El  Tiempo  had  said  that  a  small  plane 
believed  lost  in  Southern  Colombia  with 
Chilean  officials  aboaid  actually  may  have 
landed  and  distributed  arms  to  Colombian 
guerrillas. 

The  newspaper  later  apologized  to  Al¬ 
lende  for  the  story  and  UPI  reported  both 
the  Chilean  denials  of  it  and  the  apology 
to  the  president  by  El  Tiempo. 

Allende  had  also  protested  reports  that 
during  his  recent  South  American  tour  he 
was  supposed  to  have  held  secret  meetings 
with  a  Colombian  opposition  figure  and 
with  a  former  President  of  Bolivia,  over¬ 
thrown  recently  by  a  coup. 

Allende’s  statement  Sept.  15  did  not 
mention  UPI  coverage  of  events  in  Chile 
itself. 

In  his  meeting  with  Mccall,  Allende 
asked  for  assurances  that  UPI  would 
transmit  any  denials  or  clarification  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Chilean  government  about  any 
false  reports  it  considered  to  be  harmful 
to  Chile. 

McCall  said  that  UPI  would  do  so,  just 
as  it  would  for  any  government. 

The  President’s  statement  added  that  he 
had  informed  McCall  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  the  moral  duty  of  UPI  to  obtain 
publication  of  such  government  denials  in 
the  newspapers  which  had  printed  the 
original  UPI  reports. 

The  Allende  statement  said  that  he  had 
decreed  that  foreign  news  agencies  in 
Chile  should  henceforth  operate  under  the 
same  regulations  as  do  Chilean  publica¬ 
tions.  This  apparently  means  among  other 
things  that  agencies  will  have  to  have  an 
editor  responsible  under  Chilean  law  for 
agency  reports. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  Allende 
said  that  the  Chilean  government  “puts  on 
record  once  again  its  intention  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  full  exercise  of  an  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  press  and  information  as 
well  as  its  firm  decision  to  watch  over  the 
dignity  the  prestige  and  the  interest  of 
the  country.” 


Jaime  Pleim  gives 
Mexico  City  News 
some  innovations 

The  News,  Mexico  City’s  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  has  undergone  changes 
of  format  and  typography  since  Jaime 
Plenn  became  editor  in  July. 

Plenn,  who  was  with  the  United  Press 
International  bureau  in  Mexico  City  for 
10  years,  joined  the  News  in  1967  as 
managing  editor.  He  replaced  Jim  Budd 
as  editor,  shortly  before  the  publication’s 
21st  birthday,  July  4. 

One  of  the  noticeable  changes  has  been 
the  introduction  of  Bodoni  type  faces  in 
some  sections  of  the  paper — The  Arts, 
Modern  Living  and  Community  News. 
Bodoni  is  also  being  used  along  with  the 
prevailing  Tempo  Bold  elsewhere. 

“We  are  infiltrating  with  Bodoni  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  severity  of  our  other,  skinnier 
and  hence  more  flexible  type,”  Plenn  said. 

The  new  editor  said  he  is  trying  to 
build  up  “the  back  of  the  book”  areas  of 
the  tabloid.  Toward  that  end,  he  has  con¬ 
solidated  the  comic  strips  from  three 
pages  to  two,  without  giving  up  any  of 
the  daily  cai-toon  strips;  in  fact,  adding 


one  two-column  panel  to  round  out  the 
new  format. 

Plenn  is  concerned  about  building  up 
reader  interest — and  hence  more  adver¬ 
tising  there  instead  of  all  in  the  front — in 
what  he  described  as  “the  barren  areas 
around  the  classified  ads  and  the  stock 
quotations.” 

He  has  put  in  “oases”  such  as  the  daily 
crossword  puzzle  and  the  daily  bridge 
column  smack  into  the  classified  pages. 
The  classified  section  is  already  growing 
under  this  new  impact  of  readers  who 
might  otherwise  not  have  crossed  “the 
unsound  barrier”  of  the  center  fold, 
where  the  editorials  and  columnists  are 
located. 

‘Cushion*  page 

A  perennial  problem  of  classified  ads 
slopover  jumping  into  the  adjoining  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  pages  has  been  solved 
by  creating  a  “cushion”  page  to  absorb 
the  classified  runover.  Early  in  the  week 
there  is  room  enough  for  features  and 
photos,  often  a  “Wings”  section  on  avia¬ 
tion  travel.  Later  in  the  week  the  slopov¬ 
er  page  fills  up  with  ads  and  there  is 
carryover  to  another  “back  of  the  book” 
innovation,  the  “Science  Page.” 

The  Science  page  is  one  of  the  few 
such  sections  published  as  a  regular 
feature  by  any  newspaper  in  the  world, 
Plenn  believes. 
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A  REPORT  ON 

SUPERMARKET 

ADVERTISING 


By  Richard  L.  Neale 

Vioepresident-Food  Store  Advertising 
Sales  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

The  three  most  obvious  things  that  have 
happened  recently  to  the  food  business 
are:  first,  the  President’s  price  freeze; 
second,  the  introduction  of  unit  pricing  in 
many  areas;  and  third,  new  and  different 
versions  of  discounting. 

Each  of  these  will  have  some  effect  on 
food  advertising. 

The  most  dramatic  response  to  the 
President’s  price  freeze  was  Jewel  Tea’s 
“price  roll  back’’  advertising  which  broke 
on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  follow¬ 
ing  the  announcement  and  which  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  National  Tea  ad. 

A  small  percentage  of  chains  through¬ 
out  the  country  mentioned  the  price  freeze 
and  that  they  were  cooperating  with  the 
President’s  program.  Unit  pricing  was 
mandated  in  New  York  markets  as  of 
June  1  and  did  not  play  any  appreciable 
part  in  the  advei'tising  by  the  New  York 
chains  (a  Bureau  of  Advertising  shopper 
study  showed  that  38%  of  the  shoppers 
had  “noticed  unit  pricing”  in  the  stores 
and  18%  said  they  had  used  it.) 

In  other  areas,  however,  unit  pricing 
was  announced  with  very  strong  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  Cincinnati,  Liberal  Markets  ran  a 
2-color  page  and  earlier  in  the  year 
Thorofare  gave  its  program  a  very  strong 
newspaper  sendoff. 

Discounting  boon 

The  third  major  development  in  the 
food  business  was  in  the  area  of  new 
kinds  of  discounting.  Early  in  the  year 
many  chains  moved  into  “name  change 
discounting.”  i.e.  Acme,  the  Super  Saver; 
Market  Basket,  “MB”;  and  A  &  P,  A- 
Mart.  All  of  these,  of  course,  were  strong¬ 
ly  promoted  in  newspapers. 

A  second  trend  in  discount  advertising 
is  the  type  of  copy  necessitated  by  “every¬ 
day  low  discount  prices.”  In  this  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  items  are  included  as  there  are 
fewer  specials  to  feature.  The  impact  on 
advertising  of  the  warehouse  stores  such 
as  are  operated  by  A  &  P,  Food  Fair  and 
Shop  Rite,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  advertising  programs  of 
the  basic  supermarkets  which  still  account 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  the  food  business, 
continue  to  develop  interesting  changes. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  development  of 
advertising  programs  in  addition  to  the 
copy  they  run  on  “best  food  day.” 

In  the  New  York  News,  for  example, 
there  is  as  much  food  linage  run  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  on  Wednesday  (and  during  the 
time  that  the  Sunday  linage  was  building, 
the  Wednesday  linage  did  not  decrease). 
In  other  areas,  chains  will  move  their 
advertising  earlier.  For  example,  Weg- 


man’s  in  Rochester  has  moved  from 
Thursday  back  to  Wednesday. 

New  ad  opportunities 

Newspapers  have  made  extensive  ef¬ 
forts  to  offer  retailers  new  facilities.  In¬ 
serts  are  growing  and  there  are  three 
major  types.  First,  an  ROP  color  insert  to 
run  on  “best  food  day,”  Kroger  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Big  Bear,  in  Columbus,  and  Kohl’s  in 
Milwaukee  piwdde  good  examples. 

Second,  a  4-color  preprint.  Food  Town 
in  the  Toledo  Blade  found  that  such  a 
pieprint  increased  sales  by  22%  at  a  third 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  direct  mail  circu¬ 
lar. 

Third  is  a  high  quality  preprinted  spe¬ 
cial  section  to  run  with  weekend  editions. 
Pathmark  in  the  Philadelphia  area  has 
outstanding  success  with  a  7  x  10  “Value 
Planner”  insert  of  this  type. 

An  increased  use  is  seen  of  the  3-page 
section  on  “best  food  day”  where  the  first 
page  offers  a  special  promotion  or  a  new 
price  policy,  and  the  other  two  pages 
present  price  and  product.  Good  examples 
of  this  were  the  introduction  of  National 
Tea’s  “under  prices”  and  Red  Owl’s 
“Price  Rebel”. 

The  use  of  “spot  color”  continued  to 
increase.  Publix  Markets  in  Florida,  for 
example,  created  extremely  attractive 
newspaper  advertising  with  this  method. 
Winn-Dixie  also  ran  a  series  of  outstand¬ 
ing  spot  color  spreads. 

The  use  of  “institutional  copy”  came 
into  the  papers  in  different  areas.  For 
example,  Byerly  Foods  in  Minneapolis  and 
Richway  in  Atlanta.  Another  trend  was 
advertising  that  promoted  a  particular  de¬ 
partment.  For  example.  Colonial,  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Acme  in  Philadelphia,  ran  ex¬ 
cellent  seafood  promotions. 

While  price  comparison  copy  continued 
to  be  a  basic  service  in  most  food  newspa¬ 
per  food  advertising,  the  concept  of  quali¬ 
ty  and  value  also  were  strongly  promoted. 
An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  Grand 
Union  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area. 
Also  in  this  area,  the  Bohack  Company 
ran  consistent  newspaper  copy  on  its  meat 
program. 

Competing  media 

This  year,  newspapers  faced  some  in¬ 
crease  in  competition  from  two  major 
spot  television.  The  competition  from  dK 
rect  mail  helped  produce  more  newspaper 
inserts  and  more  zoning.  Retailers  found 
that  experiments  with  direct  mail  gener¬ 
ally  cost  in  the  area  of  two  to  three  times 
the  newspaper  cost  and  could  not  produce 
a  similar  increment  in  sales.  Spot  televi¬ 
sion  showed  some  increases  but  was  still 
miniscule  in  contrast  to  newspaper  dol¬ 
lars.  Spot  continued  to  be  “spotty”  as  it 


was  used  in  many  cases  for  temporary 
institutional  promotions,  for  example,  the 
introduction  of  Grand  Union’s  “consumer 
bill  of  rights”  in  June.  The  estimates  of 
appraise.  Thus,  reports  showed  Pathmark 
Stores  spending  over  $200  thousand  in 
April  when  Pathmark’s  actual  figures 
were  in  the  $80  thousand  area. 

Meanwhile,  new  newspaper  food  sur¬ 
veys  showed  the  very  strong  involvement 
of  the  customer  with  the  newspaper.  A 
Gannett  study  in  Rochester  found  that 
92%  of  women  recalled  glancing  at  food 
store  advertising.  A  Chicago  Tribune  study 
reported  that  81%  regularly  read  food 
ads,  and  a  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
study  stated  that  75%  “consulted”  gro¬ 
cery  ads.  The  Minneapolis  study  showed 
that  73%  of  the  women  thought  newspa¬ 
pers  the  best  way  to  shop  for  bargains. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  study  reported  that 
63%  of  the  women  used  newspaper  cou¬ 
pons  and  the  Minneapolis  study,  67%. 
Sim.ilar  levels  of  customer  involvement  in 
newspaper  advertising  have  been  found 
over  the  years  in  other  studies.  If  these 
figures  are  projected  against  the  56  mil¬ 
lion  women  who  are  heads  of  households, 
the  results  would  show  the  vast  size  of 
the  “market”  which  shops  the  newspapers 
each  week.  Roughly,  46  million  women 
read  the  food  ads,  36  million  of  them 
compare  prices,  and  nearly  36  million  of 
them  cut  coupons. 


ROBERT  L.  MATTHEI,  Chicago  vicepretident  of 
Ward-GrifRth  Company,  is  this  year's  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in 
Chicago.  Conference  opens  Sunday,  October  3, 
with  more  than  ISO  women  attending  the  week- 
long  sessions.  Photos  of  women  who  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  next  week  in  the  conference  appear  on 
page  15.  Related  stories  appear  on  pages  follow¬ 
ing  page  IS. 
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PROMOTION 

INPA  takes  the  5th  (region); 
sets  conference  in  Amsterdam 


The  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  association  gave  substance  to  its  title 
by  adding  a  European  Region,  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  fifth  division,  at  the  fall  inter¬ 
national  Board  of  Director’s  meeting  held 
at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  in 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Va.,  last  week. 

INPA’s  four  original  regions.  Eastern, 
Central,  Southern  and  Western,  hold  re¬ 
gional  conferences  each  fall.  A  European 
Regional  Conference,  the  second  sponsored 
by  the  organization,  will  be  held  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  next  Fall,  under  direction  of 
Brian  Knox-Peebles,  United  Newspapers, 
London. 

Newell  Meyer,  promotion  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  international 
president  of  the  promotion  organization, 
made  the  keynote  address  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Conference  at  the  Williams¬ 
burg  Inn.  Meyer  pointed  up  the  basic  is¬ 
sues  of  ideas,  information  and  imagina¬ 
tion  for  the  nearly  50  promotion  men  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting.  He  reminded  the 
Southern  contingent  that  “ideas  are  gen- 
erate<t  by  an  open,  receptive,  positive 
mind.’’  Meyer  cautioned  that  one  “can¬ 
not  underestimate  the  significance  to 
your  newspaper  of  .  .  .  changing  times.” 

In  reference  to  imagination,  he  noted 
that  the  size  of  the  newspaper  has  no 
bearing  on  the  degree  of  excellence  in 
newspaper  promotion.” 

He  told  of  the  association’s  growth  to 
over  1,200  members,  doubling  in  size  in  a 
six-year  period. 

Monday’s  sessions  included  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  how  and  w'hy  newspapers  should 
use  advertising  agencies.  The  discussion 
was  moderated  by  INPA’s  president-elect, 
Alan  Schrader,  promotion  manager, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Recruitment 
problems,  carrier  incentives  and  billing 
methods  led  off  an  afternoon  of  round  ta¬ 
bles,  following  a  luncheon  speech  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Congressman  G.  William  White¬ 
hurst. 

Jim  Gambrell,  educational  services 
head,  and  Nill  Fairley,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
presented  a  report  on  a  recent  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Conference,  sponsored 
by  their  newspaper.  Teaching  guides  and 
taped  commentary  from  leading  Texas 
educators  highlighted  the  session. 

Efforts  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con- 
stitution  to  provide  zoned  news  editions 
on  a  weekly^  basis  was  described  by  Fergu¬ 
son  Rood  and  Tom  Speed.  Taped  accounts 
of  the  production,  news,  advertising  and 
promotion  coordination  detailed  events  af¬ 
ter  the  decision  to  add  to  the  newspaper’s 
local  coverage. 

Seminars  on  research  for  large  and 
small  newspapers  had  Ferguson  Rood, 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution;  John 
Mauro,  Tampa  Times  and  Tribune;  and 
Tom  Jung,  Dallas  News,  pointing  out  key 
sources  of  data  and  research  services  for 
southern  INPA  members.  Co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  came  under  close  scrutiny  by  the 


group,  and  a  special  presentation  on  cre¬ 
ativity  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  was  viewed. 

In  further  Board  of  Directors  action,  a 
joint  effort  with  ANPA  was  approved, 
assisting  in  development  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  all  newspapers  to  use 
locally  to  promote  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  Board  also  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  have  four  INPA  members  partici¬ 
pate  in  several  panel  programs  in  South 
America. 

Vincent  Spezzano,  public  service  di¬ 
rector,  Gannett  Newspapers,  and  past 
president  of  INPA  detailed  the  move  of 
the  organization’s  headquarters  to  Reston, 
Va.,  in  the  new  ANPA  complex.  The  move 
is  planned  for  mld-1972. 

• 

Memorial  stamps 
honor  journalists 
of  many  countries 

By  James  Montagnes 
Stamp  editor,  Toronto  Star 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Finland  was  published.  Recent¬ 
ly,  Finland  released  a  half-mark  stamp  to 
the  event,  the  stamp  appearing  like  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper  with  the  story 
of  the  historic  occasion. 

The  text  of  the  story,  in  Finnish, 
Swedish  and  French,  can  be  clearly  read 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It 
deals  with  the  publication  on  January  15, 
1771,  of  the  Tidningar  Utgifne  Af  Et 
Sallskap  I  Abo,  which  appeared  for  a 
little  more  than  10  years.  It  was  a  typi¬ 
cal,  informative  paper  of  the  time  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  numerous  and 
versatile  press  in  Finland  today.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  this  first 
newspaper,  it  was  followed  by  Suomenk- 
ieliset  Tietosanomat,  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  Finnish  language. 

The  Finnish  stamp  is  the  latest  of  a 
number  of  stamps  to  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  reporters  issued  throughout 
the  world  in  recent  years. 

India  in  1968  had  a  stamp  for  the 
centenary  of  the  Calcutta  Amrit  Bazar 
Patrika,  the  stamp  featuring  a  symbolic 
bow  and  quill.  Last  year  India  released  a 
stamp  for  Munshi  Newal  Kishore,  to 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  this  publisher.  The  stamp  depicts  prin¬ 
ting  plant  and  portrait  of  the  publisher. 

Brazil  in  1968  released  a  stamp  to 
Francisco  Caldas  Jr.,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  Correio  de  Provo,  on  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  his  birth.  The  stamp  has  hia 
portrait  on  a  page  of  type. 


In  1967  Argentina  had  a  stamp  to  Ov- 
idio  Lagos,  his  full  length  portrait  against 
a  front  page  of  the  Rosario  La  Capital, 
the  centenary  of  which  was  being  cele¬ 
brated.  Two  years  later  Argentina  is¬ 
sued  stamps  for  the  100th  anniversaries 
of  the  founding  of  La  Prensa  and  La 
Nacion,  both  of  Buenos  Aires.  Stamps 
featured  fiags  of  both  newspapers. 

Iraq  in  1969  commemorated  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  the  Iraqi  press  with  a  stamp  de¬ 
picting  the  front  page  of  the  first  Baghdad 
newspaper. 

Russia  in  1967  had  a  stamp  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Izvestia,  the  stamp 
showing  a  page  of  the  paper. 

East  Germany  in  1966  issued  two 
stamps  for  a  congress  of  international 
journalists  in  Berlin. 

Korea  in  1966  commemorated  its  10th 
Newspaper  Day  with  a  stamp  showing  a 
newspaper  page  and  pen. 

Egypt  marked  the  centenary  of  its  na¬ 
tional  press  with  a  stamp  depicting  a 
newspaper  page  in  1966. 

India  in  1969  commemorated  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  journalist  and  con¬ 
gressman  Nageswara  Rao  with  a  portrait 
stamp. 

Closer  to  home,  a  16  cent  stamp  was 
issued  May  7  by  the  United  States  to 
Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Second  World  War  who 
was  killed  in  action  on  the  island  of  le  on 
April  18,  1945.  This  was  the  latest  of  a 
number  of  stamps  to  newspaper  people  by 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  earliest 
being  to  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1947,  with 
William  Allen  White  in  1948,  and  Horace 
Greeley  in  1961. 

Canada  in  the  past  few  years  has  also 
remembered  its  early  publishers  with 
stamps  to  Geoi'ge  Brown  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  to  Henri  Bourassa  of  Montreal 
Le  Devoir  in  1968.  These  was  also  a 
stamp  to  50  years  of  the  co-operative 
Canadian  Press  in  1967. 

• 

Windsor  publisher 
forms  press  council 

Publisher  Mark  Farrell  of  the  Windsor 
(Ontario)  Star  is  forming  a  community 
press  council  designed  to  provide  a  voice 
to  those  who  have  complaints  against  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  council,  to  be 
inaugurated  next  month,  will  have  three 
basic  functions: 

To  consider  specific  instances  of  unfair 
treatment  by  the  newspaper. 

To  investigate  complaints  of  a  general 
nature  concerning  contents  or  actions  of 
the  newspaper,  including  all  departments. 

To  consider  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
private  and  public  bodies  toward  the 
newspaper,  particularly  where  the  free 
flow'  of  information  may  be  impeded. 

Farrell  said  the  council  will  have  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Zuber  of  Essex  County  count 
as  its  first  chairman.  Members  will  in¬ 
clude  five  representatives  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  11  members  of  the  public,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross-section  of  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  such  a  council  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  one-newspaper  community. 
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‘Lost  generation’  of  Paris 
reporters  sought  for  a  book 


Tom  Wood,  a  University  of  Tulsa  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  seeking  to  recapture  a  golden 
age  of  newspapering,  the  1920s  when 
seemiiigly  each  man  or  woman  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  went  to  Paris  and  coveted  the  idea  of 
writing  the  great  American  novel. 

After  putting  his  research  stethoscope 
to  the  topic.  Wood,  a  50-year-old  professor 
of  journalism  and  history,  believes  that 
Paris  w’as  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  American  correspon¬ 
dent  in  this  century. 

A  cursoiy  examination  revealed  an  en¬ 
chanting  world  where  news  people  drank 
on  the  job,  met  great  personages  of  the 
world,  were  exposed  to  the  intoxication  of 
a  lovely  culture  and  where  their  minds 
wei'e  fertilized  in  a  hot  house  of  literary 
ideas. 

According  to  Wood  in  the  book  he  is 
writing,  the  newsmen  and  women  of  that 
day  and  place  developed  a  fabulous  life¬ 
style  that  affected  all  Americans  and 
heightened  the  love  Yanks  already  had 
for  the  land  of  Lafayette. 

Thurber,  Hemingway  et  al 

After  only  a  short  thrust  into  the  topic. 
Wood  discovered  that  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Paris  of  the  Twenties  had  em¬ 
ployed  literary  talent,  such  as  James 
Thurber,  Henry  Miller  and  William 
Shirer,  while  those  writeis  were  in  the 
embryonic  stage. 

Wood  also  discovered  that  there  is  an 
entire  cast  of  neglected  characters  who 
contributed  uniquely  to  the  incubus  that 
helped  form  the  most  sensational  and  suc¬ 
cessful  writers  of  their  day,  say,  Gertrude 
Stein,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way. 

Scratching  around  to  find  survivors  who 
worked  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune'^  Paris  edition,  the  Paris  Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  European  Edi¬ 
tion,  Wood  was  amazed  to  locate  more 
than  one  third  of  the  more  than  300  per¬ 
sons  identified  as  having  worked  for  one 
of  those  papers  40  to  50  years  ago. 

Wood  wrote  his  doctoral  dissertation  on 
The  Influence  of  the  Paris  Herald  on  the 
Lost  Generation  of  Writers  in  1966,  then 
expanded  his  research  to  cover  the  other 
two  papers. 

Wood’s  efforts  met  with  spectacular 
success  and  agonizing  failures.  He  was 
pleased  to  locate  Jules  Frantz,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  European  Edition’s  last  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Lawrence  G.  Blochman, 
a  former  Paris  Times  and  Trib  man  now 
writing  mysteries.  Frantz  and  Blochman 
organized  a  Paris  reunion  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York,  enabling  Wood 
to  meet  15  people  at  one  exposure. 

Race  against  death 

It  was  apparent  from  the  list  of  people 
Wood  had  compiled  that  he  was  running 
out  of  time.  Many  of  the  people  w'ere 
already  dead  and  others  had  died  after  he 
had  started  his  research. 


“I  raced  to  Europe  three  times,  to  New 
York  four  times,  toured  part  of  the 
South,  toured  much  of  New  England,  tele¬ 
phoned  back  East  and  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast,”  Wood  said.  “I  corresponded 
with  about  100  people,  interviewed  about 
40  of  them  in  person,  and  collected  about 
100  hours  of  taped  interviews. 

“In  some  cases,  death  reached  them  be¬ 
fore  I  did.  Realizing  it  vras  a  race  I  could 
not  win,  I  anxiously  began  collecting  pho¬ 
tographs,  letters,  manuscripts,  and  mem¬ 
orabilia  of  all  sorts,  including  scrapbooks 
and  research  files.  Many  of  these  people 
were  not  making  provisions  to  place  their 
personal  files  in  a  library  for  examination 
by  scholars  or  the  general  public. 

“My  university,  not  being  wealthy, 
could  not  buy  collections,  but  it  agreed  to 
pay  freight  or  postage  on  such  items  as 
might  be  sent.  In  addition,  an  evaluation 
which  could  be  submitted  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  purposes  of  a  tax 
deduction  would  be  provided. 

“For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
shredded  by  the  obsession  to  meet  these 
I)eople,  to  know  them  and  to  acquire  their 
materials  and  by  the  desire  to  write  what 
I  know  about  these  people  and  their  fabu¬ 
lous  era.  Shortness  of  time  is  maddening. 
“Once  a  man  is  gone,  his  materials  vanish 
or  scatter  unless  specific  provisions  are 
made.” 

Each  time  Wood  can  squeeze  the  money 
out  for  a  trip  or  a  telephone  call,  he 
extends  his  effoi’ts  to  salvage  everything 
possible  about  the  people  and  the  era. 

“Here  the  materials  will  not  be  buried 
among  other  holdings.  The  importance  of 
a  collection  is  its  use,”  he  said. 

“I  am  puzzled  sometimes  about  what  to 
say  to  these  people.  There  is  a  genuine 
modesty  among  them  which  makes  many 
of  them  hesitant  about  offering  their  let¬ 
ters,  photos,  manuscripts  or  other  hold¬ 
ings. 

“For  instance,  William  Bridges,  long¬ 
time  curator  of  publications  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo  and  author  of  about  15  books  on  ani¬ 
mals,  was  not  easily  persuaded  of  the 
possibility  that  anyone  could  be  interested 
in  him  or  his  works.  Vincent  Sheean,  a 
spectacular  reporter  in  those  golden  days 
•who  continues  a  brilliant  writing  career, 
resists  the  idea  of  a  biography  although 
his  life  has  long  since  dropped  him  into 
the  public  domain  as  a  subject.” 

Wood  has  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  these  people  after  he  met 
them  in  person,  on  the  telephone,  or  by 
letter.  He  lost  Eric  Hawkins,  longtime 
managing  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  and 
Arthur  Moss,  avant  garde  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  and  Left  Bank  chronicler  in  Paris. 

“Most  of  these  people,”  Wood  said, 
“clearly  see  the  value  of  a  centralized 
collection  and  tell  me  they  will  send  their 
things,  but  for  reasons  of  their  own  they 
sometimes  hold  on  to  their  materials. 
Many  of  these  people  still  work  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  syndicates,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  or  edit  or  write  books.  Some  of  them 


still  wish  to  consult  their  files  to  write 
articles,  books,  or  memoirs. 

“However,  even  when  they  have  prom¬ 
ised  ‘anything  you  want,’  as  Dean  Jen¬ 
nings,  a  brilliant  man  who  reached  his 
zenith  as  a  ghost  writer,  did,  executors 
sometimes  fail  to  recognize  the  meaning 
of  such  a  wish.  Indeed,  they  may  be  una¬ 
ware  of  any  such  wish. 

“My  greatest  fear  is  that  survivors  and 
executors  will  either  toss  such  things  out 
or  cling  to  them  out  of  sentiment. 

“I  am  delighted  that  Dave  Darrah, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  promised  to 
send  me  scrapbooks  of  clippings  relative 
to  his  50-year  career  as  editor-reporter, 
and  that  Frantz  and  Blochman  have 
promised  me  some  of  their  things. 

“Blochman,  in  fact,  has  already  sent 
some  materials,  chiefly  letters,  collected  by 
the  late  Hudson  Hawley,  who  was  to  com¬ 
bine  with  Blochman  to  write  a  book  about 
the  old  Chicatrib,  The  book  was  to  be 
called  The  Dizziest  Daily. 

“Eric  Hawkins’  son,  Frederic,  is  weigh¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  transferring  some,  or 
all,  of  his  father’s  material  to  me. 

Although  Wood’s  “bone  pile”  of  Lost 
Generation  newsmen  information  deals 
with  the  serious  side  of  the  news  business 
abroad,  he  has  chosen  to  stai’t  with  a  book 
of  humor  about  those  days. 

“They  don’t  make  carefree  days  like 
that  anymore,”  Wood  said. 

Equal  promotion 
opportunity  seen 

Women  who  want  to  move  up  from 
being  a  reporter  to  a  news  executive  posi¬ 
tion  must  make  it  on  their  own  qualifica¬ 
tions,  says  a  young  woman  journalist  who 
has  studied  discrimination  against  women 
in  the  newsroom. 

The  survey  earned  Joann  Lublin,  a 
1970-71  graduate  student  in  communica¬ 
tion  at  Stanford  University,  a  master’s 
degree.  Miss  Lublin,  a  graduate  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  now  is  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 

“To  improve  the  status  of  women  (in 
media),  women  journalists  think  that  the 
most  immediate  attention  should  be  given 
to  encouragement  and  training  of  high- 
potential  women  for  advancement  into 
news  executive  positions,”  she  wrote. 

“More  than  two-thirds  of  the  women 
journalists  also  believe  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  belongs  to  individual  women  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves.” 

Miss  Lublin  surveyed  264  women  on 
papers  with  at  least  10,000  circulation, 
and  162  male  news  executives  on  the  same 
papers.  Responses  were  received  from  58 
percent  of  the  women  and  49  percent  of 
the  men. 

Compared  with  a  comparably  qualified 
male  journalist,  a  near-majority  of  the 
women  believed  they  held  “less  than  an 
equal  chance”  of  promotion.  And  nearly 
half  believed  a  man  hired  at  the  same 
time  would  now  hold  a  position  with  more 
status  than  theirs. 
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ELEANOR  OSTMAN  of  fhe  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PEGGY  DAUM  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  samples  JUDY  RUDDEL,  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 

Press  and  Dispatch  offers  some  French  bread  a  modern  version  of  Chinese  wok  during  1970  recreated  a  colorful  chafing  dish  buffet  in  Scott 

from  her  "elegant  dinner  for  eight."  food  editors'  conference  in  San  Francisco.  competition  and  won  $100  prize. 


Prizes  and  smiles  on  menu  of  annual 


Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference 

(Stories  start  on  page  22) 


BETTY  KING  of  the  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News  POLLY  PAFFILAS  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
graciously  accepts  a  $100  prize  and  congratula-  found  her  attendance  at  the  1970  Food  Editors 

tions  from  Gerald  Murphy  of  Scott  Paper  Co.  Conference  very  satisfying.  She  won  a  Scott  Paper 

for  her  story  about  a  "blue  ribbon  golf  luncheon  Co.  prize  of  $100  for  story  about  brunch  for  four 
for  six  at  a  cost  of  $15."  costing  $10. 
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CAROL  VOSHELL  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  is 
typical  of  the  newspaper  food  editors  who  ask 
questions  until  they  get  their  story. 
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Lawyer-reporters  suggested 
as  answer  to  news  problem 


A  proper  balance  between  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments,  the  use  of  photograph¬ 
ic  equipment  in  the  courtroom,  and  at¬ 
torneys  who  become  newsmen  (or  vice 
versa)  were  among  the  topics  frequently 
surfacing  at  the  “Indiana  Seminar  on  the 
Law,  the  Courts,  and  the  Media”  Septem¬ 
ber  11  at  Indianapolis. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Press  Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Indiana  State  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Indiana  Judges  Association  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  International, 
and  the  Indiana  University  Law  School 
cooperating.  About  130  persons  attended 
including  newsmen,  attorneys,  judges,  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  and  lawyers,  and  univer¬ 
sity  professors. 

Question  of  balance 

Richard  W.  Cardwell,  general  counsel 
for  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association, 
raised  the  question  of  “balance”  between 
the  rights  of  a  free  press  and  the  right  of 
a  defendant  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

He  said  some  believe  the  relationship  to 
be  balanced  only  “when  each  is  at  the 
other’s  throat”  and  that  the  balance  actu¬ 
ally  is  one  of  disharmony. 

But  he  said  such  balance  comes  between 
the  press  and  the  legal  stystem  when  each 
understands  and  respects  the  other’s 
rights  and  their  roles  in  fulfilling  their 
public  responsibilities. 

He  said  this  balance  most  likely  will 
come  about  when : 

1.  Justice  can  be  dispensed  speedily, 
fairly,  honestly,  and  impartially. 

2.  Those  in  the  legal  system  recognize 
the  need  of  and  cooperate  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  publicity  function  of  the 
system — letting  the  public  know  how  and 
why  the  legal  system  works  and  what  it 
needs  to  work  better. 

3.  The  press  “regularly  and  factually” 
reports  alx)ut  the  legal  system,  assists  in 
public  understanding  of  the  legal  system’s 
efforts  at  improvements,  and  “allows  the 
system  to  seek  justice  in  an  atmosphere  of 
calmness  without  unreasonably  interfer- 
ring  with  its  processes.” 

Aberrant  personality 

He  said  the  system  can  become  unbal¬ 
anced  at  a  number  of  points,  but  that  the 
chief  factor  in  doing  so  is  the  “aberrant 
personality”  who  through  his  “arrogance, 
overzealousness,  mischieviousness  or  igno¬ 
rance  disrupts  normal  dealings.” 

He  said  such  persons  sometimes  are 
found  in  the  press  but  that  he  seems  to 
find  them  more  often  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion. 

He  said  such  a  person  can  upset  press- 
legal  relationships  which  may  have  “oper¬ 
ated  in  relative  harmony  over  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  years”  but  that  when  the  person  no 
longer  is  on  the  scene,  the  disharmony 
disappears. 

Cardwell  also  called  attention  to  the 


“marked  expansion,  rather  than  a  diminu- 
ation,  of  the  concept”  of  freedom  of  the 
press  during  the  past  half-century  and 
that  the  courts  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  “expansion  of  liberty.” 

He  cited  as  examples  the  Supreme 
Court  I'uling  against  prior  restraint  in 
1931;  the  Court’s  adoption  of  the  “clear 
and  present  danger”  guideline  rather  than 
its  earlier  “reasonable  tendency”  test  in 
contempt  proceedings  in  1941;  the  1964 
Sullivan  decision  establishing  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  commenting  on  public  officials’  ac¬ 
tions  without  fear  of  libel  unless  the 
official  could  prove  knowledge  of  falsity  or 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth;  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  pi'inciple  to  cover  public 
figures  in  1967 ;  further  extension  to  al- 
lepred  privacy  invasions  in  1968;  and  still 
further  extensions  to  cover  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  matters  of  public  concern  and 
interest  in  1971. 

He  said  the  legal  system,  at  the  same 
time,  had  built  up  a  “strong  cluster”  of 
other  rights  important  to  a  free  press. 

An  old  debate 

William  E.  Steckler,  U.S.  District  Court 
Chief  Judge  from  Indianapolis,  also  spoke 
of  the  balance  between  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments  and  said  the  debate 
between  the  two  rights  was  older  than  the 
Constitution  and  was  still  largely  un¬ 
defined  two  centuries  later.  The  job,  he 
said,  is  to  “find  and  steer  a  true  course, 
maintaining  a  balance  between  the  two 
rights.” 

He  said,  however,  that  he  considers  the 
task  insoluble. 

“I  am  convinced  through  my  reading 
that  we  in  the  judiciary  will  never  meet 
exactly  the  demands  of  the  press  and  that 
the  press  will  never  meet  exactly  the 
damands  of  the  judiciary,”  he  remarked. 

He  later  suggested  that  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem  might  employ  public  officials  who 
could  be  attached  to  the  courts  who  would 
be  trained  both  as  attorneys  and  report¬ 
ers.  They  could  write  a  brief  synopsis  of 
each  decision  that  could  be  used  for  imme¬ 
diate  publication,  he  recommended. 

This  brought  on  considei-able  discussion 
about  whether  such  an  official  might  “get 
in  the  way,”  standing  between  the  press 
and  judges  whom  reporters  want  to  talk 
to  and,  if  the  problem  could  not  better  be 
resolved  by  new’smen  who  were  also  attor¬ 
neys. 

Well-trained  reporters 

Cardw^ell  asked  for  “well  trained  report¬ 
ers  who  have  knowledge  of  the  law”  as 
perhaps  the  best  answer.  Carl  Stern,  NBC 
News  reporter  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  another  speaker  at  the  semi¬ 
nar,  agreed  with  Cardwell  that  “a  layman 
well  trained  in  law  with  a  journalist’s 
perspective”  would  best  serve. 

Stem  also  said  the  Supreme  Court’s 
failure  to  “set  the  record  straight”  has  al¬ 


lowed  propagandists  to  have  a  “field  day” 
in  falsely  interpreting  Court  decisions.  He 
said  the  press  did  little  to  straighten  out 
matters  either  and  the  lack  of  visual  and 
sound  coverage  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  electronic  media  means  “the  work-a- 
day  business  of  the  Court  is  kissed  off 
with  only  a  few  lines  given  even  to  impor¬ 
tant  decisions.” 

Canon  35  (prohibition  against  use  of 
use  of  cameras  in  the  courtroom)  was 
discussed  throughout  the  day.  Essentially 
the  newsmen  present  argued  that  sophis¬ 
ticated  equipment  today  made  cameras 
largely  unobstrusive  and  that,  without 
them,  the  full  story  of  what  goes  on  in 
America’s  courts  can  never  fully  be  told. 

Cameras  in  court 

Stern  said  the  day  could  come  when  the 
legal  profession  would  come  on  bended 
knee  to  the  news  media  asking  that  they 
bring  their  cameras  into  the  courts  so 
they  could  help  overcome  a  growing  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  courts  by  the  public. 

Judge  Steckler  said  the  use  of  cameras 
inside  the  courtrooms  was  resisted  be¬ 
cause  photographing  jurors  could  subject 
them  to  threats  and  harrassment  and  that 
some  attorneys  would  use  the  occasion  to 
become  actors.  He  further  said  photo¬ 
graphing  judges  reading  opinions  has  been 
resisted  as  a  “camel’s  nose  under  the 
tent.” 

The  question.  Judge  Steckler  said,  is  the 
purpose  of  a  trial;  is  it  principally  to  get 
information  to  the  public  or  is  it  to  give 
the  defendant  a  fair  trial?  He  said  the 
ultimate  answer  to  that  must  be  to  give 
the  defendant  a  fair  trial. 

The  press  can  have  no  greater  right  in 
the  courti’oom  than  any  other  person,  he 
said,  and  the  only  answer  to  maintaining 
a  balance  seemed  to  be  “mutual  accom¬ 
modation”  of  the  rights  in  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments. 

Carolyn  Pickering,  reporter  for  the  7n- 
dianti polls  Star,  asked  why  the  record  of 
an  arrested  person  ought  not  be  made 
available. 

Judge  Steckler  responded  that  such  in¬ 
formation  would  influence  potential  jur¬ 
ors  and  that  it  also  “touches  the  public’s 
pocketbook”  because  so  many  prospective 
jurors  must  be  released  because  they  al¬ 
ready  have  their  minds  made  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leroy  K.  New,  chief 
trial  deputy  of  the  Marion  County  (Ind.) 
prosecutor’s  office,  argued  in  favor  of  re¬ 
leasing  all  such  information.  He  called 
upon  the  press  to  spearhead  the  battle  for 
judicial  reform.  He  called  the  press  the 
only  agent  possible  to  bring  about  such 
reform  and  said  he  believed  the  press  had 
this  responsibility. 

“You  say  your  sole  function  is  to  report 
the  news.  Who  said  so?”  he  asked.  Other 
groups  fail  to  meet  the  problem  of  judi¬ 
cial  reform  headon,  he  said,  but  the  news 
media  could  “get  the  job  done.” 

• 

Fair  trial  guide 

The  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free  Press 
Conference  has  appointed  a  lawyer-re¬ 
porter,  William  T.  Burch,  as  executive 
director.  In  a  25-year  career  he  has  been 
an  attorney,  court  reporter  and  newspa¬ 
per  editor. 
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The  most  informative 
travel  column  in  the  world 


Around  The  World  With 

DELAPLANE 


The  winter  cruise  people  are  after  you  (and 
me).  Gorgeous  color  folders  of  sun-tanned  people. 
A  song  bird  wrote  the  brochure.  They’re  free.  (If  you 
can’t  cruise,  run  water  in  the  tub  and  dream.) 

Here’s  what  happened  to  me:  Mermoz  (Paquet 
Linel  winter  cruises  from  Fort  Lauderdale  to  the 
Cariobean.  A  French  champagne  ship.  Swingy  disco- 

great.  Service  spotty  be- 
But  maybe  it’s  better 
this  year. 

TS  Hamburg.  A  Over¬ 
man  job  now  handled  by 
Holland  -  America  from 
the  West  Coast  with 
cruises  to  the  Caribbe¬ 
an.  Service  is  German 
correct.  Food  heavy  (Ger¬ 
man,  not  much  imagina¬ 
tion. 

P  and  O  cruising  the 
Caribbean  from  the 
West  Coast  with  those 
enormous  British  ships. 
Via  Mexico.  Much  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cruising 
business.  Well  -  priced.  Bar  service  excellent  by  old  - 
line  stewards.  Dining  room  so  -  so. 

Princess  Italia  (West  Coast  to  the  Caribbean, 
South  America  and  a  number  of  short  trips  td  Mexi¬ 
co).  High  marks  for  this  one.  Great  food.  Excellent 
service.  Good  social  program. 

Pacific  Far  East  Line  runs  the  ships  that  Mat- 
son  used  to  cruise  to  Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Top  performance  on  all  counts. 

American  President  Lines  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Hawaii  and  the  Orient.  Another  topper.  All  ways. 
Great  program  for  children. 

Above  does  not  bum-rap  other  cruise  ships.  I 
just  haven’t  been  on  them.  Most  ships  have  a  fly  - 
cruise  plan.  Cruise  out,  fly  back.  Or  reverse  it. 


theque.  French  food  is 
cause  of  new  waiters. 


WTHAT  DO  WE  wear  on  a  cruise  ship?  I  mean 
VV  how  formal  it  it?” 

Day  wear  is  most  casual.  Shorts.  Bathing  suits. 
Aloha  shirts.  But  at  4:30,  the  birds  disappear.  They 
are  down  in  the  cabin  feathering  for  the  evening. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  most  of  them  feel  they  must 
have  a  different  cocktail  dress  EVERY  night. 

Not  so  for  men.  Men  are  wearing  tuxedos  a  lot 
less.  Substituting  a  dark  suit.  On  a  seven  -  day  Carib¬ 
bean  cruise,  I  did  the  black  tie  only  twice:  Once  for 
the  Captain’s  dinner  night;  the  other  because  I  felt 
like  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

Women  jitter  about  that  Captain’s  dinner  night 
because  they  feel  it  calls  for  a  formal  gown.  Enough 
women  bring  one  along  (with  only  one  chance  to 
wear  it)  to  make  the  non-wearers  feel  terrible. 

But  consider  the  nights  you  DON’T  dress:  Cus¬ 
tom  is  no  dress  up  the  first  night  out  and  last  night 
before  getting  into  port.  One  night  is  masquerade 
costume.  (The  stewards’  department  has  all  the  mak¬ 
ings  so  don’t  pack  one.)  Usually  one  other  no  -  dress 
night:  A  special  party  on  deck  or  something  like 
that. 

★  ★  ★ 

WESTOURS  IS  a  fly-cruise.  Fly  to  the  South 
Pacific.  Cruise  the  coconut  islands  with  some 
far-out  stops.  Friend  of  mine  gives  good  report  on 
this.  Puts  a  knock  on  French  UTA  who  flies  you 
there.  (Says  bathrooms  not  cleaned.  Uninspired  serv¬ 
ice  and  food.)  Cruise  great  though. 

★  ★  ★ 


Any  thoughts  about  houseboats  on  the  in¬ 
land  waterways  of  Europe?” 

I  know  all  about  doing  this  on  the  Thames — I 
loved  it.  Small  boats  are  for  hire  on  the  Continent. 
Find  out  who  and  where  from  Government  tourist 
office.  (KX)D  books:  Englishman  named  Roger  Pilk- 
ington  has  done  a  series  of  personal  experiences  ti¬ 
tled:  “Shiall  Boat  on  the  Thames”  and  similar  titles 
with  names  of  rivers  for  Europe.  Maybe  in  your  li¬ 
brary.  Big  book  stores  like  Foyle’s  in  London  sell 
them. 

★  ★  ★ 

WE  ARE  looking  for  a  seaside  resort  next 
summer  in  Britain.  We've  heard  of  Brighton.” 
A  starched  Coney  Island.  Full  of  dreary  hotels 
where  elderly  ladies  take  afternoon  tea  and  listen  to 
stringed  orchestras  playing  “Music  To  Hang  Your¬ 
self  By.”  Seaside  town  I  like  is  Rye.  Old  cobbled 
streets.  Hotel:  “The  Mermaid.”  Leaded  glass  win¬ 
dows  and  good  food.  (For  England,  that  is) 
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NAREB  offers  co-op  ad 
allowance  in  30  cities 


California: 

E^scondido 
Monterey 
Tracy 
Sacramento 
San  Diego 
San  J ose 
Santa  Ana 


Colorado: 

Denver 

Colorado  Springs 


Florida: 

Orlando 
Boynton  Beach 
Fort  Lauderdale 
Naples 


Illinois . 

Springfield 

Champaign 

Evanston 

Peoria 


Michigan: 
Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

New  Jersey: 

Morristown 

Ridgewood 

Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg 

Springfield 


New  York: 

Albany 

Rochester 

Ohio : 

Cincinnati 

Springfield 

Oregon : 

Salem 

Texas : 

Houston 

Lubbock 

Washington: 

Spokane 


Local  co-op  advertising  schedules  for 
individual  Boards  of  Realtors  may  become 
a  reality  if  a  current  test  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising  in  30  cities  proves  to 
be  effective. 

Ray  J.  Greene,  CAM  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  N ews- American  and  co-chariman 
of  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers’  Action  Committee 
working  with  the  Brueau  of  Advertising, 
outlined  the  program — 

The  proposed  1100-line  schedule  consists 
of  four  different  2  column  x  75-line  ads 
plus  five  1  X  25-line  “bullet”  ads  to  accom¬ 
pany  each  of  the  2-column  ads.  Although 
the  artwork  is  partially  in  reverse  form, 
newspapers  without  classified  display  can 
set  the  ads  in  their  own  type.  Local 
boards  were  advised  they  could  run  half 
the  proposed  schedule  and  still  qualify  for 
50%  co-op  at  local  rate. 

The  schedule  must  be  completed  by  Oc¬ 
tober  25.  To  qualify,  the  local  boards  will 
have  to  send  two  sets  of  tear  sheets  and  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper’s  bill  to  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  along 
with  a  completed  evaluation  form. 

The  test  program  has  been  offered  to 
the  following  Boards  of  Realtors  through 
NAREB  President  Bill  N.  Brown: 


In  explaining  the  test  program  to  the 
various  local  Boards,  Brown  made  some 
points  that  CAMS  have  presented  for 
years:  local  classified  is  where  Relators 
find  their  prospects  for  homes;  and  that’s 
where  local  Boaids  should  promote 
themsleves.  Here  are  Brown’s  comments 
from  his  letter  explaining  the  plan — 

“Ads  similar  to  the  ones  we’ve  enclosed 
are  running  right  now  in  major  maga¬ 
zines  across  the  country.  We  know  they’re 
getting  results  because  our  landslide  vol¬ 
ume  of  mail  and  the  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  from  Realtors  tell  us  so.  We’ve  also 
tested  them  on  local  newspapers  in  the 
home  towns  of  about  a  dozen  boards,  and 
found  that  Realtors  seem  to  like  the  idea. 

“That’s  why  we  worked  out  this  promo¬ 
tion — to  support  your  members  right  in 
the  areas  where  you  do  business  by  shar¬ 
ing  with  them  on  a  50/50  basis  the  cost  of 
placing  these  proven  ads  about  Realtors 
right  in  your  own  local  papers.  That’s 
where  your  members  advertise.  That’s 
where  most  of  the  people  in  your  area  do 
their  real  estate  shopping.” 


HAVE  YOU  WRITTEN  A  STORY  ABOUT 
CHIROPRACTIC  IN  CALIFORNIA? 


You  may  be  eligible  for  prizes  amounting  to  $300,  $200,  or  $100. 

The  California  Chiropractic  Association  announces  its  first  annual  Story  Competi¬ 
tion,  designed  for  writers  of  articles  dealing  with  the  chiropractic  profession.  The 
first  place  winner  will  receive  $300,  second  place  $200,  and  third  place  $100.  Sub¬ 
jects  may  include  scientific  advances,  college  and  clinical  programs,  activities  of 
individu^  chiropractic  doctors,  or  any  other  facet  of  chiropractic  health  care. 


Writers  may  enter  up  to  five  articles,  provided  they  were  published  during  the 
calendar  year  1971.  Entiies  will  be  judged  solely  on  accuracy  and  objectivity  of 
reporting. 


Clippings  should  be  mounted  on  white  paper  with  the  author’s  name  and  publica¬ 
tion  typed  in  the  upper  right  corner.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  CCA. 
Permission  to  reprint  winning  articles  in  CCA  publications  with  full  credit  is  im¬ 
plicit.  Entries  must  be  mailed  before  March  1,  1972.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to; 
Chiropractic  Journalism  Awards,  California  Chiropractic  Association,  1310  H 
Street,  Sacramento  95814. 


CALIFORNIA  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION  |tlC^ 


Griffin  a  blessing 
to  sports  writers— 
he  polishes  copy 

By  Jim  Scott 

Oakland  has  never  had  a  World  Series, 
but,  if  the  Athletics  qualify,  the  army  of 
500  sportswriters  need  not  fret  too  much 
over  its  naivete. 

Their  forerunner,  the  200  writers  who 
covered  the  American  League  playoff’s* 
were  not  too  surprised  that  Mike  Hagger¬ 
ty,  energetic  Irish  publicist,  had  just  left 
and  that  A’s  owner  Charles  0.  Finley 
himself  was  handling  the  press,  as  well 
as  putting  out  the  souvenir  program. 

Sharpness  missing 

But  they  also  found  a  sharpness  miss¬ 
ing  in  most  other  major  league  cities.  It 
was  provided  by  Ralph  Griffin,  a  senior 
Western  Union  operator  in  Oakland,  who 
long  has  supervised  his  agency’s  press 
box  operations  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Memorial  Stadium  and  Oakland’s 
Coliseum  and  Arena. 

In  fact,  the  writers  probably  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  Griffin,  a  modish 
black  with  a  neat  Afro,  beard  and 
mustache. 

Actually,  Ralph  is  something  of  a  copy- 
reader  as  well. 

Historically,  Western  Union  operators 
have  been  instructed  “to  follow  copy  even 
if  goes  out  the  window.” 

Department  of  corrections 

Griffin  is  something  else.  He  refuses  to 
send  out  anything  he  knows  is  wrong.  If 
a  writer  has  a  wrong  first  name  or  er¬ 
rant  date  or  some  other  mistake,  Ralph 
will  pencil  in  the  correction. 

During  the  playoffs,  more  than  one 
writer,  on  reading  his  copy,  raced  to  the 
Western  Union  section  only  to  learn  that 
Griffin  already  had  made  his  correction. 
They  were  dumbfounded. 

But  this  is  old  stuff  to  California  writ¬ 
ers  long  exposed  to  Griffin’s  acumen. 
Scores  of  them  have  thanked  Ralph  for 
saving  them  from  embarrassing  mistakes. 

Asked  about  his  copyreading,  Ralph 
chuckled. 


Changes  short  facts 

“I  don’t  mess  around  with  grammar.  I 
leave  those  singfulars  and  plurals  strictly 
alone.  All  I  do  is  change  a  short  fact  that 
I  know  to  be  wrong.  I  don’t  want  to  make 
the  writer  look  bad  if  I  can  help  it.” 

Something  of  a  frustrated  athlete,  at 
6-feet  157  pounds,  Ralph  competed  in  bas¬ 
ketball  and  baseball  in  high  school.  Today 
he’s  hooked  on  football  and  basketball. 

For  days-off  recreation,  Griffin  goes  to 
Warrior  basketball  games  and  football 
games  of  the  49ers  and  California.  He 
works  all  the  A’s  and  Raider  contests. 

“I  prefer  watching  athletic  events  to 
the  movies  and  television,”  says  Ralph. 
He  winked.  “I  have  a  pass.” 
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An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control. 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 
needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too.  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  marketing,  sales, 
production  systems,  distribution,  financial  planning  and  labor  relations. 

So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality.  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 


hARTE'lHANiks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-T imes 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 


W ant  Ad  Supermarket 
in  a  modern  setting 


After  operating  for  more 
than  five  years  in  an  office  build¬ 
ing  more  than  a  half  mile  away 
from  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Want  Ad  Supermar¬ 
ket  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  moved  into  the  same 
building  complex  occupied  by 
the  main  plant  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Fifth  and  Mission. 

When  the  Examiner  and  the 
Chronicle  consolidated  business 
and  mechanical  operations  in 
September,  1965,  the  combined 
classified  staffs  were  moved 
into  the  Hearst  Building  at 
Third  and  Market  Streets,  while 
printing  facilities  w’ere  concen¬ 
trated  at  Fifth  and  Mission, 
three  city  blocks  away. 

During  the  modernization  of 
the  Mission  Street  facilities,  it 
was  necessary  for  classified  ad 
copy  to  be  carried  by  messenger 
between  the  plants. 

“It  was  a  complex  operation, 
filled  with  unbelievable  frustra¬ 
tions,”  said  CAM  Harry  Mc¬ 


Lain. 

“But  this  has  been  worth 
waiting  for,”  he  added  as  he 
looked  over  the  new  operation 
which  has  been  designed  for 
maximum  efficiency. 

Desk  level  conveyors  in  the 
telephone  sales  and  outside  sales 
divisions  carry  copy  from  the 
ad  takers  desk  to  the  copy  con¬ 
trol  center  from  where  it  is  sent 
in  pneumatic  tubes  directly  to 
the  composing  room. 

A  feature  of  the  department 
is  a  five  position  PBX  switch¬ 
board  which  will  handle  calls 
for  the  entire  printing  company 
operation  in  addition  to  calls  on 
the  special  Want  Ad  Supermar¬ 
ket  promotional  line,  777-7777. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  PBX 
board  is  a  raised  platform  oc¬ 
cupied  by  two  supervisors  with 
a  console  w'hich  records  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  activity  on  each 
phone  in  the  telephone  sales  of¬ 
fice  and  helps  the  supervisors 
to  distribute  the  work  load 
equitably. 

Decor  in  the  new  location. 


FREE 

to  E&P  readers 

The'^source  book” 
of  organic  living. 

As  the  people  who  introduced  organic  living 
to  the  U.S.,  we  naturally  get  a  steady  flow  of  queries  from 
newspaper  writers. 

And  lately  the  flow's  become  a  flood. 

So,  we  thought  you  might  welcome  a  complimentary 
copy  of  The  Organic  Directory. 

This  “road  map"  to  the  organic  world  tells  you  what 
makes  a  food  organic  .  .  .  where  you  can  buy  organic  foods 
...  the  key  growers  and  distributors  .  .  .  Ecology  Action 
Groups  you  may  want  to  contact .  . .  plus  many  other  useful 
facts  about  a  fast-growing  aspect  of  American  life. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  There’s  no  obligation. 

"”"THE"dl^GANiyDIRECT^^ 

Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  Pa.  18049 

Send  me  —  without  cost  or  obligation  —  one  copy  of  The 
Organic  Directory,  the  basic  fact  book  about  organic 
doings  in  the  U.S. 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  stu¬ 
dios  of  KRON-TV,  features  soft 
shades  of  buff,  orange  and 
green,  with  walls  and  structural 
columns  decorated  alternately 
with  grass  cloth  and  sound-ab¬ 
sorbing  felt.  Carpeting  through¬ 
out  is  in  muted  orange. 

The  entire  move  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  days.  On  Friday 
night  the  department  closed 
down  for  the  week-end  at  the 
Hearst  Building  and  opened  for 
business  the  following  Monday 
morning  in  its  new  quarters. 

The  staff,  numbering  more 
than  100,  includes  some  60  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  voluntary  sales 
people,  an  outside  sales  staff  of 
more  than  20  plus  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  management,  super¬ 
visory  and  clerical  personnel. 

The  department  consistently 
processes  3,000  to  3,500  ads  each 
week  and  each  week’s  ad  count 
runs  5  per  cent  or  more  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  week  in 
1970. 

McLain  points  out  that  the 
department  is  also  showing  an 
overall  linage  gain  over  last 
year  in  spite  of  major  losses  in 
help  wanted  advertisiner  which 
he  characterizes  as  a  “disaster” 
classification  in  metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Fred  Gehrun^  joins 
Art  Stevens  PR  team 

Fred  Gehrung,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  eastern  public  relations 
of  Monsanto,  and  most  recently 
a  partner  in  the  Milwaukee  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  Reiman/Geh- 
rung,  has  joined  Stevens  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
executive  vicepresident.  He  is  a 
native  of  St.  Louis,  a  graduate 
of  Missouri  University  School 
of  Journalism  and  a  former 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor. 

He  will  team  up  with  Art 
Stevens,  president,  and  a  full 
time  staff  of  eight. 

• 

Canadian  reps 
personnel  changes 

Five  changes  of  personnel  in 
those  representing  individual 
newspapers  in  The  Canadian 
Press  were  reported  at  the  fall 
board  meeting  of  the  news  co¬ 
operative.  The  changes:  Truro 
News  to  Philip  R.  McLeod  from 
John  M.  Murphy;  Oshawa 
Times  to  William  J.  Lupton 
from  E.  C.  Prince;  Brampton 
Times  and  Conservator  to  E.  C. 
Prince  from  R.  J.  Gamer; 
Orillia  Pcbcket  and  Times  to 
Brian  W.  Slaight  from  James 
B.  Lamb;  Victoria  Times  to 
Stuart  Underhill  from  W.  A. 
Irwin. 
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Press  panel  set 
to  assay  papers 
in  New  England 

A  pioneering  effort  in  the 
evaluation  of  press  performance 
is  about  to  begin  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  Massachusetts  Daily 
Newspaper  Survey  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  systematically  review 
the  news  and  editorial  operation 
of  the  state’s  43  daily  papers. 

The  evaluation,  scheduled  to 
begin  in  October,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  three  newspapermen: 

Michael  Bradshaw,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Herald,  and  the  Toledo 
Blade ; 

Tully  Nettleton,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  past  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi; 

Howard  Palmer,  newspaper 
consultant,  former  manager  of 
the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University 
and  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

Assistant  groups 

They  are  being  assisted  by 
the  journalism  faculty  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University’s  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communication  and  by  an 
advisory  committee  that  in¬ 
cludes  : 

Herbert  Brucker,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
director  of  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  fellowships  at  Stanford 
University. 

Edward  Bernays,  president  of 
Edward  L.  Bernays  Foundation 
Inc.,  author  of  Crystallizing 
Public  Opinion  and  creator  of 
national  surveys  on  the  opinion 
of  newspaper  publishers  regard¬ 
ing  the  country’s  best  papers. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  editor  in 
residence,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  commentator, 
WGBH-tv,  Boston,  former  cur¬ 
ator,  Harvard  University  Nie- 
man  Foundation,  editor  of  the 
Nieman  Reports  and  the  book. 
Reporting  the  News. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  author  of  research  stud¬ 
ies  on  newspaper  ownership 
trends  and  intermedia  competi¬ 
tion,  and  editor  from  1945  to 
1964  of  Journalism  Quarterly. 

David  Manning  White,  chair¬ 
man,  division  of  Journalism, 
Boston  University. 

B  L I S  H  E  R  for  October  2,  1971 
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WERE 

DOING 

SOMETHING! 

.  .  .  and’  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

In  fact  we  think  we're  doing  quite  a  lot  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  information  we  have  available  will  make  your 
job  easier  and  give  you  solid,  useful  purchase,  care  and 
use  tips  to  pass  on  to  your  readers. 

Here's  just  a  sampling  of  the  many  publications  you 
can  receive: 

FOOD  LABELING:  SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

An  analysis  that  answers  general  questions  such  as  why 
foods  are  labeled,  legal  requirements,  assurances  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  results  of  over-labeling  and  the  relationship  between 
labeling  and  marketing. 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -  ITS  HISTORY  IM¬ 
PORTANCE,  ORGANIZATION,  METHODS,  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  VALUES  OF  ITS  PRODUCTS.  Covers 
such  subjects  as:  "Protection  of  the  Environment,"  Distri¬ 
bution  and  Marketing  of  Canned  Foods,''  "Buying  Canned 
Foods." 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  KIT.  Industry 
information  and  positions  on  current  topics  in  the  food 
industry  today. 

FOOD  INDUSTRY  SOURCEBOOK  FOR  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  -  CONSUMERISM  -  ENVIRONMENTALISM. 

Comprehensive  listing  (over  400  pages)  of  significant 
legislation,  organizations,  and  information  sources  ($20.00 
per  copy  includes  updating.) 

CANNED  FOOD  BUYING  GUIDE.  Wall  Chart  showing 
actual  sizes  of  cans  and  jars  with  sample  label  showing 
information  given  and  other  helpful  facts. 

CANNED  FOOD  TABLES.  Reference  guide  with  nutrient 
values  and  other  information  in  convenient  form. 

IT'S  ON  THE  LABEL!  Detailed  label  information  on 
canned  food  products  and  what  it  means. 

SAVORY  POTPOURRI.  Features  131  canned  food  re 
cipes  covering  appetizers  through  desserts,  and  offers 
purchase,  care  and  use  tips. 

For  any  of  these  or  a  listing  of  other  availaljle  materials 
write  to: 

Director  of  Communications  1 
National  Canners  Association 
1133  20th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Potpourri  of  food  items 
for  editors  in  Chicago 


What  amounts  to  the  longest  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  laigest  press  conference  extant 
will  get  away  from  the  starting  line  Octo¬ 
ber  3 — the  29th  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  in  Chicago  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

With  a  few  late  registrations  expected, 
more  than  150  wmmen  will  begin  a  week- 
long  round  of  meetings,  breakfasts,  lunch¬ 


eons  and  dinners  all  amounting  to  an  elon¬ 
gated  pi’ess  conference,  and  designed  to  fill 
them  in  more  ways  than  one  on  what  the 
food  industry  has  accomplished  in  the  past 
year  and  what  its  plans  for  the  future 
are. 

The  sessions,  as  usual  when  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  held  in  Chicago,  will  be  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  whose  chefs  by  this  time  are 
at  least  cognizant,  if  not  completely  in 


tune,  with  how  the  numerous  participating 
companies  Avant  their  meals  prepared  and 
what  the  menus  are  to  be. 

This  is  a  huge  task  in  itself,  with  com¬ 
panies  and  hotel  personnel  well  acquainted 
with  the  exacting  palates  and  taste  buds 
of  the  assembled  food  editors  representing 
newspapers  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  accurate,  me¬ 
thodical  practices  of  the  menu  overseers. 

Prime  concern  of  each  year’s  conference 
chairman — he  is  Robert  L.  Matthei,  Chica¬ 
go  vicepresident  of  Wai’d-Griffith  Compa¬ 
ny,  this  year — is  to  develop  newsworthy 
programs  from  which  the  women  can  gar¬ 
ner  enough  stories  and  contacts  to  provide 
backlogs  of  material  not  only  for  spot  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  conference  but  also  for 
months  ahead. 

Nine  new  hosts 

There  are  nine  new  program  hosts  this 
year  as  well  as  many  other  “regulars,” 
some  having  been  represented  since  the 
conference  inception  in  1944. 

Matthei  has  laid  down  some  guidelines 
vrhich  in  the  past  have  been  helpful  in 
securing  for  the  companies  maximum  re¬ 
sults  for  their  monetary  investment  and 
program  preparation  efforts.  These  guide¬ 
lines  include; 

Strict  enforcement  of  time  scheduling; 
inclusion  in  programs  of  as  many  “exclu¬ 
sive”  new  company  announcements  as  is 
possible,  making  sure  that  if  new  products 
ai-e  announced,  or  introduced,  they  are  in¬ 
deed  “new.” 

Matthei  and  his  committee  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  insure  that  the  six-day  program  is 
as  topical  as  is  possible  to  design  and  the 
women  can  look  forward  to  such  predicta¬ 
ble  subjects  as  ecology,  nutrition,  health 
consciousness  of  foods,  and  other  subjects 
of  major  concern.  Inflation,  food  costs, 
food  poisoning  (such  as  botulism)  are  oth¬ 
er  topics  which  company  representatives 
have  been  urged  to  pinpoint. 

With  this  in  mind,  program  planners 
generally  garner  prominent  speakers  from 
the  fields  of  government,  education,  medi¬ 
cine,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  a  plethora  of 
entertainment  features. 

The  editors  always  desire  to  hear  both 
sides  of  controversial  issues,  to  gather 
hard  news,  information  on  how  to  stretch 
food  dollars  and  menu  planning  ideas. 

Advance  information 

These  the  companies  have  supplied  in 
abundance,  even  to  the  point  of  sending 
out  news  releases  in  connection  with  their 
program  to  the  food  editors  two  and  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  conference. 

It  is  even  suggested  to  participating 
firms  that  in  any  music  backgrounds 
planned  as  part  of  programs  the  avoidance 
of  harsh,  loud  sounds  is  desirable.  A  fur¬ 
ther  suggestion  is  that  alcoholic  beverages 
be  dispensed  in  moderation,  with  dry 
forenoons  a  must. 

With  all  this  in  mind  the  participant 
companies  have  come  up  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  features: 

Sunday — Brunch  by  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  featuring  Disneyland  in  Or- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


SPREAD  EAGLE  FARM 

FOODSf  INC*f  Klingerstown,  Pa. 


Prociucers  of  All-Natural  Frozen  Convenience  Foods — 

Right  From  the  Farm. 

Participating  in  the 

1971  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference 
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THE  29TH  ANNUAL 
NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS 

CONFERENCE 

October  3-8  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 


Once  again  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  brings 
together  45  companies  in  the  American  food  industry  with  over  1 50  newspaper 
food  editors  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  union. 

This  conference  is  part  of  the  continuing  dialogue  the  AANR  has  fostered 
among  newspaper  food  editors  and  the  more  important  food  processors. 

Stories  filed  at  this  conference  will  reach  over  50,000,000  readers  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii  . . .  from  Florida  to  Alaska! 

The  AANR  welcomes  the  food  editors  and  the  host  food  companies  to  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  most  productive  conference. 


This  year’s  program  hosts 


•  Ac’cent  International 

•  Adolph’s  Ltd. 

•  Advisory  Council  for  Jams, 
Jellies  and  Preserves 

•  Armour  Food  Company 

•  R.  C.  Bigelow,  Inc. 

•  Borden  Inc. 

•  Campbell  Soup  Company 

•  Carnation  Company 

•  Central  Marketing  Board  for 
German  Agriculture  — 

•  CMA  North  American  Office 

•  Del  Monte  Corporation 


•  Denmark  Cheese  Assocation 

•  Diamond  Walnut  Growers,  Inc. 

•  Duffy-Mott  Company/Sunland 
Marketing,  Inc. 

•  Florida  Citrus  Commission 

•  General  Electric  Company 

•  General  Mills,  Inc. 

•  Green  Giant  Company 

•  Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc. 

•  Idaho  Potato  Commission 

•  Interstate  Brands  Corporation 

•  ITT  Continental  Baking  Company 

•  Jeno’s,  Inc. 


•  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee 

•  Knox  Gelatine,  Inc. 

•  Kraft  Foods 

•  Lamb  Education  Center 

•  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries,  Inc. 

•  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 

•  Mclihenny  Company 

•  Nabisco,  Inc. 

•  Pet  Incorporated 

•  The  Pillsbury  Company 

•  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

•  ReaLemon  Foods 


•  Reynolds  Metals  Company 

•  Rice  Council  of  America 

•  RJR  Food,  Inc. 

•  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

•  South  African  Rock  Lobster 
Service  Corp. 

•  Spread  Eagle  Farm  Foods,  Inc. 

•  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 

•  Swift  &  Company 

•  Tupperware  Home  Parties 

•  Wilson-Sinclair  Co. 

•  Wilton  Enterprises,  Inc. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  °f 
NEWSPAPERS  REPRESENTATIVES 


Food  editors 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


lando  theme.  Afternoon — opening  meeting 
and  keynote  address  by  Hugh  E.  Muncy, 
president,  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  will  talk  about  retailers’  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  consumerism,  shoplifting, 
and  the  current  price  freeze;  Octoberfest, 
German  style  food  and  beer,  by  German 
Food  and  Beverage  Industries.  After  a 
period  for  filing  stories  (there  will  be 
breaks  for  this  each  day)  the  Rice  Council 
for  Market  Development  will  host  a  dinner 
and  announce  a  recently-completed  indus¬ 
try  study. 

Product  dating 

Monday — Sessions  include  the  Carnation 
Company’s  Golden  Carnation  Awards  to 
winners  of  a  contest  concerning  editorial 
efforts  ,on  nutrition ;  Swift  &  Company  and 
Del  Monte  Company  on  consumerism, 
winding  up  with  a  dinner  by  Borden,  Inc. 
with  the  theme,  again,  Orlando’s  Disney¬ 
land  and  Borden’s  participation  there. 

Tuesday — Armour  &  Company  break¬ 
fast,  subject  hinging  on  product  dating; 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  luncheon  and  Green 
Giant  Co.  reception. 

Wednesday — Brunch,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  freeze  living  concept,  information  on 
storage  of  frozen  home-prepared  menus; 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  new  products  and 
introduction  of  company’s  new  Chicago 
restaurant;  dinner,  Ac’cent  International, 
with  theme  concerning  centennial  of  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  and  the  dining  event  at  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  with  the  menu  typify¬ 
ing  the  most  popular  meals  served  100 
years  ago. 

Thursday — Breakfast,  Interstate  Brands 
Corporation,  subject,  nutrition  geared  to 
bread  and  discussion  of  misconceptions  of 
the  public  regarding  the  value  of  daily 
bread;  ITT  Continental  Baking  Company, 
future  foods  to  meet  problems  of  poor 
nutrition.  Licensed  Beverage  Industries, 
Inc.,  cooking  with  liquor;  Pet  Incorporat¬ 
ed,  speaker,  Gloria  Steinem,  moderate  pro¬ 
ponent  of  women’s  liberation ;  introduction 
of  new  concept  in  cooking  by  Mcllhenny, 
Idaho  Potato  Commission,  and  Reynolds 
Company. 

Friday — Food  editors’  closed  meeting 
(workshop  sessions  were  also  closed  to  the 
press) ;  visit  to  Sara  Lee  kitchens,  where 
a  new  “experimental  bakery”  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products  will  be  shown  the 
editors. 

• 

City  Council  ordered 
to  open  all  meetings 

Meetings  of  the  Milwaukee  Common 
Council  and  its  committees  must  be  open 
to  the  public  whether  they  are  formal  or 
informal  and  whether  convened  in  City 
Hall  or  elsewhere,  a  Circuit  Court  judge 
has  ruled. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  William  1.  O’Neill 
came  in  a  suit  filed  by  the  Journal  Compa¬ 
ny  and  Kennefh  R.  Lamke,  a  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  reporter,  against  the  Common 
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Council  and  the  Council  president. 

Judge  O’Neill  said  that  a  closed  meeting 
of  the  council  in  December,  1969,  and 
three  earlier  unannounced  meetings  of  the 
finance  committee  held  in  downtown  hotels 
violated  the  Wisconsin  antisecrecy  law. 

The  defendants  contended  that  the 
meetings  were  actually  “assemblages”  and 
were  informal  in  character,  that  no 
formal  action  was  taken  or  adopted  at 
them,  and  that  the  antisecrecy  law  was 
vague,  ambiguous  and  uncertain.  Judge 
O’Neill  denied  these  contentions. 

He  further  held  that  there  exists  no 
distinction  between  the  concept  “meeting” 
and  the  concept  “assemblage,”  these  being 
a  matter  of  semantics. 

• 

Toronto  printers’ 
benefits  ending 
next  October  29 

Benefits  that  have  cost  the  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  $13  million  since 
1964  in  a  strike  against  Toronto’s  (On¬ 
tario)  three  daily  newspapers  will  run  out 
the  end  of  October. 

John  J.  Pilch,  president  of  the  ITU, 
visited  Toronto  late  last  week  to  talk  to 
printers  of  Local  91.  He  was  unavailable 
for  comment  after  the  meeting,  but  Bal¬ 
four  MacKenzie,  Local  91  president,  and 
William  Bull,  president  of  Local  5,  Mail¬ 
ers  Union,  relayed  what  Pilch  told  the 
300  printers  and  mailers  at  a  meeting. 

The  action  means  that  about  250  of  the 
original  900  printers  and  mailers  who 
went  on  strike  July  9,  1964,  against  the 
Star,  Telegram  and  the  Globe  and  Mail 
will  lose  pay  checks  of  $122.90  for  picket 
duty.  Strike  benefits  also  will  be  termi¬ 
nated. 

MacKenzie  and  Bull  said  special  consid- 
ei*ation  will  be  given  in  certain  areas 
where  men  who  do  not  otherwise  qualify 
will  receive  the  equivalent  of  ITU  pen¬ 
sions,  which  are  $100  a  month  from  the 
international  and  $35  a  month  from  the 
local. 

Special  assistance  also  will  be  lent  by 
the  union  where  change  of  location  for 
printers  and  mailers  is  indicated. 

Pension  qualifications  are  the  craftsman 
must  be  65  years  of  age  and  a  union 
member  for  25  years. 

Indications  were  the  strike  benefits  will 
end  the  same  day  as  the  Telegram  stops 
publishing  (E&P,  Sept.  25).  No  official 
date  has  been  set,  but  it  is  expected  the 
Telegram  will  close  its  doors  October  29. 

The  strike,  of  nearly  seven  years  and 
three  months  duration,  started  over  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  who  was  to  control  multi¬ 
purpose  computers  for  some  composing 
room  operations.  It  involved  printers  from 
Local  91.  Mailers,  members  of  Local  6, 
refused  to  cross  picket  lines. 

The  strikers  were  replaced  at  all  three 
newspapers,  which  have  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

EDIT 


Chicago  Tribune  files 
in  N.Y.  Times  case 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  filed  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  friend  of 
the  court  brief  in  the  Earl  Caldwell-iVeu; 
York  Times  case. 

The  case  involves  Caldwell,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  who  was  found  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  a  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  for  refusing  to  appear  before  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  San  Francisco  in  its 
investigation  of  the  Black  Panthers. 

Caldwell  contended  that  his  special 
relationship  w'ith  his  sources  would  be 
destroyed  if  he  were  forced  to  testify. 

The  Justice  Department  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  after  an 
appellate  court  held  for  Caldwell. 

In  its  brief,  the  Tribune  not  only  asks 
that  the  ruling  quashing  the  subpoenas 
for  Caldwell  be  upheld,  but  also  that  the 
Supreme  Court  follow  the  Illinois  law 
defining  when  a  newsman  may  be  subpoe¬ 
naed. 

A  Chicago  judge  quashed  subpoenas  ai 
the  request  of  Chicago  newspapers  when 
Bernardine  Dohm  was  being  tried  for 
unlawful  acts  in  a  Chicago  park  riot.  Her 
attorneys  subpoenaed  articles,  editorials 
and  photographs  of  the  demonstrations  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  stations. 

The  ruling  in  the  Dohrn  case  was  that 
before  subpoenas  to  media  are  issued,  it 
must  be  established  in  a  court  hearing 
that  the  evidence  sought  is  so  important 
that  nonproduction  thereof  would  cause  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  Tribune  had  entered  cases  on  an 
amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court)  basis 
in  the  Montgomery  County  (Alabama) 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Major  Genei’al  Edwin  A.  Walker 
libel  case  against  the  Associated  Press. 

• 


Richmond  papers  step  up 
community  involvement 

Creation  of  a  new  position,  through 
which  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  plan 
to  cooperate  more  fully  in  community 
affairs,  has  been  announced  by  Gerald  W. 
Estes,  vicepresident  and  business  manag¬ 
er. 

0.  Dewayne  Davis  will  move  from  a 
promotional  role  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  become  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  Timea-Dispatch  and 
the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

Davis,  36,  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1966  and  pi'eviously  had  experience 
in  radio  news  broadcasts.  He  is  a  native 
of  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  worked  for  the  FBI 
in  Washington  photo  division  in  1953. 

“My  new  position  reflects  the  papers’ 
growing  involvement  in  community 
affairs,”  said  Davis,  “and  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  in  mind.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Punt,  Pass  and  Kick  program  for 
youngsters  who  love  football,  is  now  under 
way.  There  will  be  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  which  will  involve  all  segments 
of  the  community.” 
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Campbell  named  editor 
of  Gainesville  Times 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Race  Rela¬ 
tions  Information  Center  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  resigpied 
his  position  to  become  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times  on  October  11. 

The  Race  Relations  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  is  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  orjjanization  which  gath¬ 
ers  and  distributes  information 
on  race  relations  in  the  nation 
to  the  news  media. 

Campbell,  who  formerly  held 
editorial  positions  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Winston-Salem  and 
Acheville,  N.C.,  indicated  some 
time  ago  to  the  RRIC  board  his 
desire  to  return  to  newspaper 
work  on  completion  of  two 
years  as  RRIC  director. 

It  was  also  announced  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Foster,  chairman  of 
the  center,  and  president  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  that  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  had  awarded  a  grant  of 
$150,000  toward  the  future  op¬ 
eration  of  the  center.  This  is 
the  second  grant  the  foundation 
has  made  to  the  center.  The 
center’s  predecessor.  Southern 
Education  Reporting  Service, 
received  grants  of  more  than 
$2  million  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  between  1954  and 
1969. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cary  R.  Brick,  former  news¬ 
man  with  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Watertoivn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
has  been  named  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  Development  Cor¬ 
poration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  C.  Johnson,  45,  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  he  joined  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
in  1965  has  been  promoted  to 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leonard  E.  Larsen — named 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Denver  Post.  He  was  pre- 


RAY  G.  Dl  PIAZZA,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram,  is 
now  director  of  research  and  pro¬ 
motion,  consolidating  the  two  de¬ 
partments. 

viously  the  assistant  city  editor 
and  political  reporter  for  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  J.  Campanella,  who 
previously  worked  for  the  Cape 
Cod  (Mass.)  Sta7idard  Times — 
appointed  press  secretary  for 
Congressman  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Ewen,  R-N.Y. 

*  *  ♦ 

E.  H.  Marshall,  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Independence  (Kan.)  Reporter 
— elected  president  of  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

*  *  * 

Steven  B.  Sturm  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier 
while  continuing  to  direct  ad¬ 
vertising. 

«  *  >r 

Rudy  Martzke — named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Floridians  basketball  team  of 
the  American  Basketball  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Martzke  is  a  former 
sports  editor,  of  the  Lebanon 
(N.H.)  Valley  News. 
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R.  S.  Malone,  publisher  of 
the  Wintiipeg  Free  Press — 
elected  a  director  of  Broadcast 
News  Ltd.  to  succeed  W.  J. 
Blackburn,  publisher  of  the 
London  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gobind  Behari  Lal,  science 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  —  honorary'  life 
membership  in  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Gene  C.  Henshaw,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News — 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Timothy  D.  Schellhardt, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  won  first 
prize  of  $1,000  in  the  newspaper 
category  of  the  1971  American 
Dental  Association  Science 
Writers  Award  competition  for 
an  article  about  dental  insur¬ 
ance  in  labor  union  contracts. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  E.  Kavanaugh,  circu¬ 
lation  director — given  broader 
responsibility  with  the  title  of 
production  coordinator  at  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 
David  L.  Kennedy — from  sales¬ 
man  to  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Arnold  M.  Stebbins,  former 
production  manaerer  of  the  Ton- 
awanda  (N.Y.)  Nenvs — appoint¬ 
ed  general  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Baer,  ad  manager  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statestnan- 
Joumal,  won  the  top  prize,  a 
trip  for  two  to  Hawaii,  in  an 
Oregon  Dairy  Products  Commis¬ 
sion  contest. 


-people 

Richard  G.  Elverude,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman- Journal  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Valley-Herald,  has 
joined  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune. 

Michael  Forrester,  recently 
named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  Astor- 
ian,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Tom  McCall  to  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  Coastal  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Paul  W.  Macomber,  recent 
graduate  of  Washington  State 
University,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily 
Courier  as  education  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Robekt  Laurence  —  from 
UPI  Sacramento  to  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Robert  Cox, 
former  managing  editor.  Color¬ 
ful  Colorado  magazine,  Denver, 
to  politics  writer.  Union  .  .  . 
Bryan  Williams,  formerly  of 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  copy 
desk,  to  Union  copy  desk  .  .  . 
Will  Watson  —  from  sports 
staff,  Pasadena  Star-News,  to 
Union  sports  staff  .  .  .  Susan 
Harriger  —  from  Copley  News 
Service  Los  Angeles  to  general 
assignment  reporter,  Union  .  .  . 
Patrick  Sullivan,  formerly 
sports  staff  copyreader,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  to  Union 
copy  desk  .  .  .  Steve  Stibbens 
— from  aerospace  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  Dallas,  to  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Union  .  .  . 
Douglas  Browning  —  from 
Portland  AP  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  Union. 
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Bruce  Bakke,  general  news 
editor  for  UPI  in  New  York — 
transferred  to  Atlanta  as  south¬ 
ern  division  news  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Lewis  Lord,  who  has 
been  moved  to  Nashville  as  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi. 


Robert  G.  McEwen — ^named 
Great  Lakes  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  He  joined 
NEA  in  1967.  During  21  years 
in  the  Marine  Corps  he  served 
primarily  as  a  writer-photog¬ 
rapher,  editor  and  in  public  re¬ 
lations. 


Campbell  Geeslin 


Dr.  Jerry  R.  Lynn  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  has  been 
named  an  associate  professor 
in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Department  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


JIMMY  DODSON  (left),  winner  of  the  1971  Texas  UPI  Editors  As- 
■  ■  .  'ith  CLAYTE 


sociation  $500  scholarship,  discusses  his  college  plans  wi 
BINION,  executive  editor,  Houston  Chronicle,  and  president  of  the  N^flVy  rBCruitS  Wl*it6 
editors  group.  Dodson,  a  1971  Amarillo,  Texas,  high  school  graduate,  n  *1.  • 

competed  with  23  others  for  the  scholarship.  tll6ir  experiCllC©  joj,  Eppinger  III 

Young  men  recruited  into  the  ^  i*  ir 
U.S.  Navy  often  find  themselves  liippinger 

George  T.  Fisher,  a  gradu-  Provo,  Utah.  Before  1969  he  very  much  alone  during  basic  fQ  Parade  positions 
ate  of  Georgia  Institute  of  was  a  staffer  for  the  Salt  Lake  training.  But  in  Detroit,  thanks  ^ 

Technology  —  to  the  Gaines-  Tribune  and  Deseret  News  in  to  the  Detroit  News,  it’s  a  little  appointments  to 

vUle  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  as  man-  Salt  Lake  City  and  United  easier  for  a  select  bunch.  Parade's  editorial  staff,  Camp- 

ager  of  industrial  engineering.  Press  International  in  Boise,  Once  each  year  a  number  of  Geeslin  as  managing  editor 

*  ♦  *  Idaho.  recruits  from  Michigan  are  en-  Josh  Eppinger  III  as  as- 

CiiARLES  A.  Davis,  formerly  ♦  *  *  listed  into  the  Navy  during  spe-  distant  managing  editor,  have 

advertising  coordinator  of  the  rioivATn  T  MrPRvroR  nosn  ceremonies  at  a  Detroit  been  ann^nced  by  Parade  edi- 

Florida  Times-Union  and  Jack-  .  M^REGOR,  a^o-  tor  Jess  Gorkin. 

sonville  Journal  —  now  adver-  ®.®f  ef  J  J  oi  tne  ^33;^  ^^ain-  Geeslin  is  a  former  manag- 

tising  manager  of  the  Gaines-  Sfandar-d,  Texas  Bap-  known  as  “Tiger  ing  editor  of  This  Week  maga- 

ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times.  weekly  publication,  has  Company.”  zine  and  he  previously  held 

*  *  *  ^itor  of  the  Cah-  Wolff,  Tiger  Sunday  magazine  positions  with 

^  Sout/iera  Baptist,  the  j)etj.oit  News  renorter  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 

Geome  F.  Marshall  Jr.,  publication  of  ^e  Southern  asked  the  young  men  of  Tiger  and  Chronicle  and  the  Hartford 

cTf  ’  T  '  Company  to  write  about  their  (Conn.)  Times.  He  also  was 

w^^bs  together  in  basic  assistant  managing  editor  of 

lisher  of  the  PorHand  (Me.)  porter  for  the  Midland  (Tex.)  training  and  some  of  the  let-  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
newspapers  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Reporter-Telegram  and  the  Dal-  ,  ui-  i,  j  xt  ^  •  •  1 

Publishing  Co.  las  Times  Herald.  ters  were  published  in  the  News.  Eppinger  previously  was  an 

Their  letters  bring  back  mem-  associate  editor  for  Newsweek 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ories  to  a  lot  of  News  readers,  magazine,  was  associated  pho- 

Michael  Hudoba  resigned  as  Dale  Bowen  has  been  pro-  tography  editor  for  Saturday 

Washington  correspondent  of  moted  to  manager  of  general  ’“ecruits  “keep  in  touch”  with  Evening  Post,  and  a  reporter 

Sports  Afield  and  joined  Braun  advertising  of  The  Virginian-  home  front.  with  UPI. 

&  Company,  business  and  pul^  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  succeed- 
lic  relations  consultants,  as  di-  mg  l  Rawlings  Keefe,  who 
rector  of  environmental  affairs  appointed  director  of  spe- 

and  manager  of  its  Washin^on  projects.  Bowen  has  been 

office.  He  is  a  former  president  manager  of  cooperative  adver- 
of  the  National  Press  Club.  tjsmg  sm^e  1969. 
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Raymond  J.  Chanaud,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times-Daily  Oklahoman  news 
staff  —  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising  of 
Frontier  Airlines,  Denver. 


John  F.  Nelan,  formerly  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal,  and 
Neil  P.  Collins,  formerly  with 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  have 
been  given  new  circulation  as- 
sigfnments.  Neylan  has  been 
Edwin  0.  Haroldsen,  former  transferred  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
Chicago  regional  editor  of  U.S.  Gazette,  filling  a  vacancy  left 
News  &  World  Report,  has  by  the  resignation  of  Kenneth 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  A.  Holloway.  Collins  has  suc- 
Department  of  Communications  ceeded  Neylan  at  the  Ithaca 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  newspaper. 
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What’s  cooking? — this  editor 
eyes  new  food  developments 


Marketing  columns  and  newspaper  food 
ads  are  helping  women  to  get  the  best 
value  for  their  food  dollars  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  their  awareness  of 
their  own  responsibilities  in  providing 
proper  nutrition  for  their  husbands  and 
children. 

Those  and  a  host  of  other  observations 
come  from  Mrs.  Norma  Bidwell,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
and  first  Canadian  to  serve  as  chariman 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Food  Editors  Conference. 

Mrs.  Bidwell  has  all  the  credentials 
necessary  to  speak  authoritatively:  A 
husband,  four  grown  sons,  and  her  food 
editor’s  job  which  she  has  held  for  11 
years. 

Tracing  the  noticeable  changes  in  food 
coverage  in  the  Spectator  and  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Bidwell  said: 

“No  longer  is  the  woman’s  main  concern 
providing  her  family  with  thi’ee  square 
meals  a  day,  concocting  an  extravagant 
dessert  for  her  bridge  club  and  exchang¬ 
ing  tuna  fish  casserole  recipes  with  her 
neighbors. 

Changing  habits 

“With  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
married  women  and  mothers  in  the  labor 
force,  women  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  feelings  of  guilt  at  using  conve¬ 
nience  foods  and  have,  of  necessity, 
changed  their  shopping  habits.’’ 

With  mounting  food  prices,  women  are 
concerned  not  only  with  how  they  should 
be  stretching  their  food  dollar,  but  about 
who  is  responsible  for  the  increase — 
producer,  manufacturer  or  retailer,  Mrs. 
Bidwell  said. 

Women  are  interested  in  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  food  field,  not  only  to  the 
extent  these  will  affect  their  own  immedi¬ 
ate  families  and  their  own  menu  plan¬ 
ning,  but,  increasingly,  in  the  effect  new 
foods  will  have  on  solving  the  problem  of 
world  hunger. 

There  is  increasing  awareness  of  their 
own  responsibilities  in  providing  good  nu¬ 
trition  for  their  families  and  a  realization 
that  the  problems  of  obesity  and  heart 
disease  can  be  offset  by  the  food  habits 
they  instill  in  their  children  at  an  early 
age  before  problems  arise. 

Readers  want  help 

Readers  want  help  from  newspaper 
food  editors  with  special  diet  problems — 
like  those  encountered  when  a  member  of 
the  family  becomes  a  diabetic,  or  is  aller¬ 
gic  to  some  food  product,  Mrs.  Bidwell 
said.  When  they  need  low  sodium  or  low 
fat  recipes  and  menus,  they  expect  solid 
assistance  from  food  editors. 

She  sums  up  women  as  being: 

“Frightened  of  food  poisoning  (the  re¬ 
cent  botulism  cases),  uneasy  over  addi¬ 
tives,  interested  in  enrichment,  panicky 
over  pesticides,  and,  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  seeking  security  in  organically 


grown  ‘health’  foods. 

In  Mrs.  Bidwell’s  estimation,  packaging 
and  labelling  improvements  are  of  more 
interest  to  today’s  concerned  consumer 
than  ever  before. 

“They  w'ant  some  solution  to  the  mount¬ 
ing  household  garbage  problem  before 
the  day  comes  when  their  children  and 
grandchildren  are  buried  under  it,’’  she 
declared,  then  asked : 

“Do  all  these  concerns  mean  that  wom¬ 
en  are  no  longer  interested  in  seeing  daily 
recipes  in  their  newspapers?  Not  at  all. 
Providing  their  families  with  nutritious, 
palatable,  appetizing  meals  is  still  their 
primary  concern.’’ 

There  seems  to  be,  according  to  Mrs. 
Bidwell,  a  resurgence  of  “cooking-from- 
scratch”  as  opposed  to  making  do  with  a 
mix.  Women,  especially  young  homemak¬ 
ers,  want  to  make  their  own  bread,  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  grind  their  own  grains. 
They  consider  the  making  of  pickles  and 
preserves  not  a  time-consuming  chore  but 
a  rewarding  form  of  self-expression. 

Bark  to  the  farm 

So  great  is  the  renewed  interest  in  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  in  making  jams  and  jellies  and  chut- 
neys  and  chow  chows,  Mrs.  Bidwell 
maintains,  that  a  relatively  new  and  im¬ 
portant  concept  of  produce  marketing  is 
springing  up  in  the  form  of  pick-your-own 
farms  and  orchards. 

Another  interesting  change  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  increasing  number  of 
men  readers  of  newspaper  food  columns. 
Many  of  the  recipe  requests  and  food 
queries  come  from  male  readers.  Com¬ 
ments  from  food  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  on  recipes  and  food  information 
columns  indicate  to  the  food  editor  that 
these  men,  as  well  as  male  amateur  cooks, 
are  among  the  readers  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  food  columns. 

“In  short,’’  says  Mrs.  Bidwell,  “women 
still  want  recipes  and  menu  planning  help 
from  their  newspapers.  They  expect  it  to 
be  down-to-earth  and  within  their  own 
time  and  money  budget.  And  they  want 
and  demand  information  that  will  keep 
them  in  step  with  the  complexities  of  the 
ever-changing  field  of  food.’’ 

• 

She’s  sworn  into  office 
on  stack  of  newspapers 

Vera  R.  Glaser,  correspondent  for 
Knight  Newspapers,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  Washington  Press  Club, 
formerly  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club,  in  ceremonies  held  in  the  diplomatic 
area  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
swore  Mrs.  Glaser  on  a  stack  of  Knight 
Newspapers  to,  among  other  things,  “walk 
softly  and  carry  a  big  lipstick.’’ 


Mrs.  Norma  Bidwell 


Cook  Book  recipe 
for  many  ‘hot’  ideas 

The  Sacramento  Union’s  prizewinning 
International  Cook  Book,  a  52-page  tabloid 
section  published  last  November  18,  was 
“relatively  easy  to  coordinate”  and  the 
response  by  reader  participants  was  over¬ 
whelming,  according  to  Kenneth  L.  Weak¬ 
ley,  the  Copley  newspaper’s  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

“Cooking,”  he  remarked,  “seems  to  be 
the  number  one  hobby  among  all  women 
and  a  great  number  of  men.” 

The  promotion  began  approximately  45 
days  before  publication,  at  which  time  full 
page  ads  were  published  announcing  the 
contest  categories,  rules  and  prizes.  The 
full  page  ads  ran  on  Wednesday  food  day 
for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  contest.  As 
entries  were  received  they  were  filed  by 
category,  with  approximately  7,000  entries 
being  received. 

Three  weeks  before  publication,  10  semi¬ 
finalists  in  each  of  the  26  categories  were 
chosen  by  the  judges  and  informed  by 
telephone  that  they  were  a  finalist.  At  that 
time,  they  were  given  the  location  and 
time  to  bring  their  prepared  dish  for  final 
judging  the  following  Saturday. 

Again,  the  response  to  the  cook-off  was 
nearly  100%,  with  over  250  dishes  being 
brought  for  taste  testing  to  determine  the 
first  prize  winners.  A  school  cafeteria  was 
used  and  proved  to  be  ideal  for  the  final 
judging.  The  dishes  were  grouped  by  cate¬ 
gory  on  26  long  tables  and  the  entered 
recipe  placed  next  to  each  dish  for  final 
judging.  After  the  judges  had  chosen  a 
first,  second,  and  third  prize  winner  in 
each  category,  their  final  task  was  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  a  grand  prize  winner  from  all 
the  first  place  winners.  The  grand  prize 
was  determined  by  originality,  taste  and 
eye  appeal  and  had  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  judges. 
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IVfcps*  Liiids^s  jqyful  journ^ 

(HI  fyaiiaiy  ^  1970 
inThe  BostcHi  Globe. 


The  answer  to  the  most  titil¬ 
lating  question  in  politics  must  be  yes. 

John  Lindsay  is  indeed 
becoming  a  Democrat,  but  he’s  taking 
his  time  because  he  enjoys  the  process 
so  much.  A  decision  too  soon  would 
break  the  spell. 

TTie  emphasis  is  on  “becom¬ 
ing”,  an  existentid  experience  in 
which  Lindsay  has  been  baptized  and 
Bar  Mitzvahed  before  being  converted. 

The  path  the  mayor  now  is 
following  is  too  zany  to  be  high-church 
Republican.  As  his  second  term  in  New 
York’s  City  Hall  begins,  the  zesty 
changes  from  his  first  four  years  tell 
the  story. 

When  Lindsay  was  elected 
mayor  in  1965,  he  proceeded  to  staff 
his  administration  with  the  guidance  of 
Herbert  Brownell — the  John  Mitchell 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Together,  they  emptied  the 
Yale  Club  and  dispatched  its  WASPish 
denizens  to  City  Hall.  But  the  Whiffen- 
poof  style  of  government  didn’t  work 
too  well. 

When  Lindsay  ran  for  re- 
election  last  year,  he  had  to  find  a  whole 
new  constituency.  Instead  of  soliciting 
Republicans  and  their  Wall-St.  sym¬ 
pathizers,  he  pursued  liberal  Demo¬ 


crats  in  Manhattan  and  their  like- 
minded  brethren  in  the  other  boroughs. 

The  big  names  in  the  second 
Lindsay  administration  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  Social  Register:  Auerlio, 
Morgenthau,  Perrotta,  McGarrity, 
Kriegel,  Kretchmer,  Eldridge.  Nearly 
all  the  newcomers  are  Democrats  and 
a  very  radical,  reformist  type  of 
Democrat. 

Lindsay  is  ready  to  endorse 
against  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  any 
Democratic  candidate  this  side  of 
Beelzebub.  He  is  certain  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  Democratic  country  leaders 
before  they  make  an  endorsement  of  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  late  March. 

Lindsay’s  kind  of  imaginative 
thinking  fascinates  national  Democrats 
who  are  searching  for  someone  with 
new  ideas  to  re-ignite  the  party’s 
passions. 

Lindsay  rather  likes  being 
wooed  just  as  he  seems  to  enjoy  knock¬ 
ing  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  President 
Nixon.  His  time  to  cut  bait  with  the 
G.O.P.  is  about  a  year  off  and  in  the 
meantime,  he  is  determined  to  make 
his  road  to  Damascus  a  most  joyful 
journey. 

MARTIN  NOLAN, 

Globe  Washington  Bureau  Chief,  Feb.  9, 1970 


In  Boston,The  Globe  is  ahead  of  everybody 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


F ood  manufacturers  recognize 
responsibility  to  news  media 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newspaper  food  editors  will  be  exercis¬ 
ing  their  reportorial  skills  in  the  future 
on  an  augmented  basis  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  ingredients  making  up  a 
recipe  rather  than  merely  reporting  on 
the  recipe  itself. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Louis  I.  Gelfand, 
director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Pillsbury  Company,  Minneapolis,  who  told 
E&P  of  his  company’s  position  concerning 
its  responsibility  to  the  food  editor. 

That  responsibility  is  three-fold,  in 
Gelfand’s  judgment.  First,  the  (any)  com¬ 
pany  must  send  the  editor  tested  recipes 
that  will  be  popular  with  a  multi-layered 
audience  that  reaches  into  all  economic 
and  cultural  groups. 

Secondly,  the  food  firm  must  reflect 
honesty  and  integrity  in  not  only  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  recipe,  but  in  the  photography 
that  accompanies  it,  in  statements  about 
products,  and  in  answers  to  questions. 

Volunteer  information 

Third,  the  editor  must  be  encouraged  to 
expand  the  thrust  of  the  food  pages  by 
the  volunteering  of  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  issues  related  to  consumerism,  i.e., 
open  dating,  nutritive  labeling. 

The  Pillsbury  Company,  Gelfand  said, 
believes  the  food  editor’s  principal  reason 
for  existence  is  to  serve  the  consumer;  at 
the  same  time  Pillsbury’s  opportunity  is 
to  meet  the  editor’s  standards — ^the  higher 
the  better — for  excellence  in  recipes,  copy 
and  photographs.  This  means  that  food 
companies  should  analyze  trends  in  food 
pages  and  submit  material  to  match. 


Gelfand’s  conclusion  is  that  advertising 
in  newspaper  pages  prospers  the  most 
when  the  editorial  matter  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  editor  who  uses  a  company’s 
material  solely  because  the  particularly 
company  is  an  advertiser  jeopardizes 
readership.  And  readership,  he  said,  is  the 
newspaper’s  most  saleable  commodity  it 
can  offer  to  the  advertiser. 

It  is  hoped,  he  added,  that  newspaper 
food  editors  and  their  management  will 
become  increasingly  aware  that  incisive 
food  page  reporting  must  include  trips  to 
plants,  to  farms,  to  the  retail  food  store, 
and  to  warehouses. 

But  emphasis  on  this  type  of  reporting 
should  not  mean  the  demise  of  the  recipe. 
On  the  contrary,  eliminating  the  recipe 
would  be  kin  to  producing  a  business  page 
without  the  stock  market  quotations,  in 
Gelfand’s  opinion,  or  a  sports  page  with¬ 
out  the  i-esults. 

Company  responses 

Ruth  L.  Rigler,  vicepresident,  Adolph’s 
Ltd.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  company  responses  to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  E&P : 

What  services  are  offered  to  food  edi¬ 
tors? 

Food  releases  are  educational,  timely, 
serviceable  and  supply  backgi'ound  in¬ 
formation  as  suited  to  the  release.  All 
releases  are  economy-oriented  in  keeping 
with  today’s  budget  buying — as  well  as  to 
nutrition  and  convenience.  Subject  matter 
is  current  with  the  national  socio-economic 
conditions. 


How  do  various  food  pages  help  the 
housewife? 

Releases  reflect  a  service  to  the 
homemaker.  Complicated  meat  recipes  are 
simplified  but  still  retain  a  gourmet  flair. 
Ease,  convenience  and  time  of  preparation 
are  stressed. 

What  benefits  accrue  to  Adolph’s? 

Food  editor’s  “third-part”  product  en¬ 
dorsement  is  acknowledged  as  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  Adolph’s  success.  Brand- 
name  loyalty  and  reader  trust  are  recog¬ 
nized  through  increased  product  use. 

Any  ideas  for  improvement  of  the  job 
food  editors  are  doing? 

‘Operation  overhaul’ 

How  about  “Operation  Overhaul?”  A 
cooperative  tie-in  venture  with  related 
food  companies  which  would  produce  more 
meaningful  food  releases  at  less  cost  to 
each  participant.  Editors  would  not  have 
reams  of  releases  to  wade  through. 

What  new  ideas  have  you  offered  or 
suggested  to  food  editors  in  connection 
with  your  products? 

Adolph’s  has  revolutionized  the  meat 
cutting  industry  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  consumers  to  have  steak  as  often  as 
they  want.  The  company’s  best-beef-buy 
shopping  guides  and  nutrition  charts 
make  the  consumer  aware  of  how  to  get 
the  most  nutrition  out  of  her  meat  dol¬ 
lars. 

Jeanne  Paris,  home  economics  director 
of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  says  the 
company  has  supplied  food  releases  on  an 
exclusive  basis  to  more  than  400  newspa¬ 
per  food  editors  regularly  for  25  to  30 
years. 

Mats  for  specials 

In  addition,  color  mats  for  special  occa¬ 
sions  are  supplied  at  least  twice  a  year; 
special  news  releases  go  to  a  larger  list 
when  an  announcement  is  made  of  new 
products.  Food  News  and  Views  is  an 
eight-page  folder  containing  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  food  plus  recipes  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  photos  may  be  ordered  by 
food  editors  on  an  exclusive  basis.  Food 
News  and  Views  goes  to  about  20,000  edi¬ 
tors  and  educators  approximately  six  times 
a  year  and  has  been  published  since  1943. 

A  new  activity  of  Swift  is  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  a  limited  basis  of  seminars  for  edi¬ 
tors  and  educators  at  the  Swift  Research 
and  Development  Center  in  Oak  Brook,  Ill. 

Enlarging  center 

Enlargement  of  the  Lamb  Education 
Center  in  Denver,  Colo.,  will  be  announced 
at  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence.  Growth  of  the  center  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
lamb  producers  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  produce  lamb  teaching  aids  for 
lamb,  per  se.  without  regard  to  country  of 
origin.  The  common  ground  on  which  the 
three  countries  met  is  the  educating  of 
consumers  to  like  lamb. 

The  Lamb  Council  provides  releases 
dealing  with  nutritive  value  and  economy, 
plus  others  showing  where  the  various 
cuts  come  from  on  the  animal  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  cutting  instructions. 
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One  of  a  series  of  messages  to  members  of  the  Press 


We  will  recycle 
all  the  cans 
people  return 


Here’s  one  answer  to  the  age- 
old  question,  “Why  doesn’t 
somebody  do  something  about 
it?”  We’re  talking  about  empty 
cans.  We’re  asking  people  to 
return  them  to  the  designated 
collection  centers,  so  that  we 
can  recycle  them. 

Here’s  how  it  works. 

The  can  manufacturers  and 
steel  producers  have  set  up  col¬ 
lection  centers  for  empty  cans 
in  many  cities.  Beer  cans.  Soft 
drink  cans.  Soup.  Fruit  juice.  All 
kinds  of  cans. 


More  of  these  centers  will  be 
established  and  announced  in 
local  newspapers.  The  cans 
brought  to  our  collection  centers 
are  being  recycled  in  steelmak¬ 
ing  furnaces. 

This  system  helps  everybody. 
It  conserves  the  nation’s  natural 
resources  and  at  the  same  time 
it  gets  rid  of  a  lot  of  unsightly 
trash. 

Banning  one-way  containers 
doesn’t  prevent  littering 

No  collection  procedure,  or 
legislation,  is  going  to  stop  lit¬ 
tering.  Cans  don’t  cause  litter. 
Thoughtless,  irresponsible  peo¬ 
ple  do. 


Cans  make  up  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  nation’s  solid 
waste  material.  Still,  any  kind  of 
trash,  whether  it  is  metal,  paper, 
glass,  or  plastic,  offends  the 
eye  when  it  is  deliberately  or 
thoughtlessly  discarded  along  a 
highway,  on  a  beach,  or  on 
somebody’s  lawn. 

The  can  companies  and  steel 
companies  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  We  need  your  help. 

BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


BETHfHEM 

steel 


Royko  book  ‘Banned  in  Bosstown’ 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  copy  editor 
rang  the  bell  with  the  headline : 

Banned  in  Bosstown?  Royko’s  book  dis¬ 
appears. 

While  having  a  book  banned  in  Boston 
has  brought  many  authors  much  fame,  it 
was  a  real  honor  and  a  headache  to  Mike 
Royko,  columnist  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
\eu's  to  have  his  “Boss,”  a  book  critical 
of  Mayor  Daley,  taken  off  display  in  a 
Chicago  supermarket.  And,  upon  orders  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley’s  wife,  Eleanor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Royko. 

For  many  weeks  a  best  hard-cover  sell¬ 
er,  the  book,  official  title  of  which  is 
“Boss — Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago”  is 
now  in  paperback.  It  may  even  be  difficult 
to  get  a  paperback  banned  in  Boston,  but 
not  in  Chicago — city  where,  Royko  contin¬ 
ually  keeps  Avriting  in  his  daily  column, 
anything  goes. 

But  everthing  goes  in  Chicago?  Royko’s 
l)aperback  certainly  disappeared — not  only 
from  National  Tea  Co.  stores,  but  from 
three  city-owned  airports,  O’Hare,  Mid¬ 
way  and  Meigs,  Royko  laments. 

OlTciidod  by  display 

According  to  Royko’s  columned  account, 
Mrs.  Daley  visited  the  supermarket  after 
a  two  weeks’  absence,  saw  the  offending 
paperbacks  and  promptly  informed  the 
manager  she  wanted  them  taken  out  of  the 
store  or  she  wouldn’t  shop  there  anymore. 

This  wasn’t  before,  Royko  said,  she 
turned  face  down  a  big  sign  proclaiming 
the  availability  of  the  book  and  each  book 
around  so  the  title  didn’t  show. 

After  calling  National  headquarters, 
the  manager  had  the  books  off  the  rack  in 
10  minutes  and  put  away,  he  admitted  to 
Royko. 

The  following  day,  a  directive  issued 
from  National’s  executive  office  to  manag¬ 
ers  of  every  store,  ordered  the  books  re¬ 


moved  and  returned  to  the  distributor. 

The  food  chain  later  reversed  the  ban 
and  restored  the  book  in  i-esponse  to  what 
it  described  as  “a  large  number  of  re¬ 
quests.” 

All  of  which  made  for  good  publicity 
for  “Boss,”  but  didn’t  help  Royko’s  dispo¬ 
sition  or  bank  account. 

Royko’s  own  paper  jumped  on  the  story 
with  gusto,  as  did  the  Sun-Times,  and 
radio  and  television  ate  it  up. 

Instructions  for  wife 

Royko  said  he  had  directed  his  wife  to 
remove  all  National  food  products  from 
her  shelves  and  feed  them  to  a  goat  which 
has  been  known  to  show'  up  at  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  favorite  tavern. 

Mayor  Daley,  according  to  his  chief 
press  agent,  didn’t  know  anything  about 
the  banning  until  he  heard  it  on  the  radio 
w'hich  could  mean  that  his  wife  hadn’t 
told  him  about  the  incident.  But  Daley 
isn’t  speaking  to  Royko  and  Mrs.  Daley 
doesn’t  mention  him  except  w'hen  she  re¬ 
marked  during  an  interview  that  the  book 
is  “trash”  and  described  the  author  as  an 
“underdeveloped  underachiever.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  no  one  is  talking  to  anyone  in  the 
matter  involved. 

While  musing  over  what  an  “underde- 
v'eloped  underachiever”  is,  Royko  came  up 
with  this  closing  line  for  a  tv  segment  on 
banishing  of  his  pride  and  joy: 

“Checked  off  at  the  checkout  counter.” 

The  Daily  New's  supplied  an  idea  edito¬ 
rially;  Mike  can  w'rite  a  sequel  entitled 
“Ml'S.  Boss.” 

Denying  that  his  wife  had  prompted  the 
short-lived  ban  by  National,  Mayor  Daley 
attributed  the  action  to  objections  to  the 
book’s  sale  by  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  Daleys.  Mrs.  Daley  had  no  public  com¬ 
ment. 


13  foreign  journalists 
to  work  on  U.S.  papers 

Thirteen  foreign  journalists  enrolled  in 
a  special  program  directed  by  Prof.  Floyd 
G.  Arpan  of  the  Indiana  University  De¬ 
partment  of  JouiTialism  will  leave  the 
campus  early  next  month  for  working  as¬ 
signments  in  mass  media  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  newsmen  and  their  respective  as¬ 
signments  are  as  follows. 

Olukayode  Bakre  (Nigeria),  Fort  Worth 
(Tex)  Press  and  Rocky  Mountain 
News; 

Magnus  Bara-Hart,  (Nigeria),  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Milwaukee  Journal; 

Awori  wa  Kataka,  (Kenya),  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  and  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Enterprise ; 

Leong  Koon  Choy,  (Malaysia),  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al;  and  stations  WSB  and  WSB-tv  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.; 

Roger  Magwaza,  (Tanzania),  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  stations  WBAP  and 
WBAP-tv  in  Fort  Worth ; 

Joseph  Malings,  (Swaziland),  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  and  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News; 

•Peter  Mukanzo,  (Zambia),  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  stations  WTMJ  and 
WTMJ-tv  in  Milwaukee; 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ohne,  (Ghana),  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  Waukegan 
(Wise.)  News-Sun,  and  public  relations 
department  of  Johnson  Motors; 

Mrs.  Shukria  Raad,  (Afghanistan), 
Newsweek,  and  Los  Angeles  Times; 

Neston  Rweyemamu,  (Tanzania),  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day; 

Bikae  Sichone,  (Zambia),  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee; 

Ajibade  Thomas,  (Nigeria),  Hill  and 
Knowlton  and  Ebony  magazine;  and 

Yoon  Yang-joong,  (Korea),  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patroit-Ledger  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 


New  owner  4th 
generation  in 
weekly  papers 

The  Goldthwaite  (Tex.)  Eagle  has  been 
bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bridges 
marking  the  fourth  generation  of  Bridges 
in  weekly  newspaper  ownership  in  Tex¬ 
as. 

The  Eagle  was  sold  by  Vic  E.  Koleber, 
who  announced  he  will  retire  after  39 
years  in  newspaper  publishing,  19  of 
which  were  at  the  Eagle. 

Bridges’  great-grandfather,  J.  P. 
Bridges,  founded  the  Luling  Signal  and 
was  first  president  of  the  Southwest  Tex¬ 
as  Press  Association  in  1891  and  third 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
in  1889. 

The  Waeldcr  Home  Paper,  a  weekly, 
was  started  by  Bridges’  grandfather,  H. 
F.  Bridges,  who  also  published  the  Nixon 
News. 

Bridges’  father,  George,  currently  owns 
the  Flatonia  Argus  which  he  has  pub- 
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lished  for  the  past  26  years.  It  was  at  the 
Argus  that  Bridges  got  his  initial  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

He  grew  up  in  Flatonia,  and  graduated 
from  Sam  Houston  State  University  in 
1965  w'ith  a  BA  in  journalism. 

For  the  past  three  years  Bridges  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Schulenburg  (Tex.) 
Sticker.  Before  that  he  published  the  Nix¬ 
on  News  which  he  leased  from  his  grand¬ 
father. 

Bridges’  wife  has  worked  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  publishing  and  will  be  active  at 
the  Eagle. 

• 

40  pages  in  one  week 
run  in  Home  News 

Forty  pages  in  one  week  were  placed 
by  Modell’s  Shoppers  World  in  the 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  to 
create  traffic  for  a  unit  that  opened  Sep¬ 
tember  13  in  East  Brunswick.  The  pages 
ran  for  several  days  on  a  run-of-press 
basis  and  were  positioned  consecutively. 
The  opening  campaign  has  three  more 
weeks  to  run.  Irv  Sperber,  ad  director  for 
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the  discount  store  chain,  said  about  25 
pages  are  running  the  second  week,  with 
other  New  Jersey  papers  on  the  schedule 
but  not  as  extensively  as  the  Home  News. 
Modell’s  will  open  stores  in  Trenton  and 
Levittown,  N.  J.  in  November. 

• 

Editor  is  honored 
for  50  years  on  job 

George  D.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  Valley 
Daily  News  in  Tarentum,  Pa.,  completed  a 
half  century  of  continuous  full-time  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  organization  that  is  now 
publishing  the  News  &  Dispatch. 

Stuart  joined  the  Valley  Daily  News  as 
editor  on  September  21,  1921.  At  that  time 
he  had  a  two-man  staff.  Today  the  news¬ 
paper  has  more  than  40  people  on  the 
news-editorial  staff. 

Stuart,  75,  has  sustained  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  10  eye  operations,  and  yet  maintains 
an  8-to-5  schedule  five  days  a  week.  He 
always  is  in  the  office  Saturday  mornings 
and  he  doesn’t  have  time  for  vacations. 
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Domtar  cites  poor 
market  conditions 
in  mill  closing 

Domtar  Newsprint  Ltd.  said  it  has  de¬ 
cided  to  close  down  its  Trois-Riviers  news¬ 
print  mill  (161,256  tons  capacity)  in 
March  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  shutdown,  the  company  said,  was 
necessary  to  “ensure  the  continued  viabili¬ 
ty  of  the  newsprint  operation  as  a  whole.” 
Domtar  operates  three  other  newsprint 
mills. 

The  company  attributed  the  closing  to 
“the  floating  Canadian  dollar,  reduced 
market  demand  for  newsprint  and  a 
marked  escalation  in  the  cost  of  power, 


fuel,  labor  and  pollution  control.”  It  said 
these  factors  have  combined  to  produce 
losses  of  almost  $3  million  during  the  past 
18  months. 

Bowater  announced  last  week  that  it 
was  going  to  suspend  production  of  news¬ 
print  on  its  No.  7  machine  on  November  1 
at  its  Corner  Brook  mill.  Bowater  also 
gave  poor  max’ket  conditions  as  the  rea¬ 
son. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  shipments  of  Canadian 
newsprint  to  all  markets  in  August 
amounted  to  696,819  tons,  up  12.2%  from 
July  and  3.97o  from  August  1970.  August 
exports  to  the  U.S.  major  market  for 
Canadian  newsprint,  the  association  said, 
stood  at  513,549  tons,  a  gain  of  8.8%  from 
July  and  up  9.5%  from  a  year  before. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association’s  newsprint  statistical  report 
showed  total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  in  August  down  0.2%  over 
August  1970  (see  page  43). 

According  to  the  ANPA,  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  economic  actions  have  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  Canadian  dollar  since  the 
link  between  the  dollar  and  gold  was  cut. 
“Fears  that  the  Canadian  dollar  would 
rise  in  relationship  to  the  U.S.  dollar  have 
not  materialized  and,  therefore,  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  suffered  no 
adverse  effect,  the  only  effect  being  favor¬ 
able  and  very  slight,”  the  ANPA  said. 

ANPA  noted  that  on  August  13,  the 
last  trading  day  before  President  Nixon’s 
announcement,  the  Canadian  dollar  closed 
in  New  York  at  98.8.  It  closed  at  99.5  on 
September  28. 


NOT  A  NEW  ISSUE 


570,800  Shares 


Booth  Newspapers,  Inc, 


Common  Stock 

($1.25  par  value) 


Price  $24.25  Per  Share 


Upon  request,  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  describing  these  securities  and  the  business  of  the 
Company  may  be  obtained  within  any  State  from  any  underwriter  who  may  regularly 
distribute  it  within  such  State.  The  securities  are  offered  only  by  means  of  the  Prospectus, 
and  this  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  any  offer  to  buy. 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 


Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


hazard  Freres  &  Co. 


Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 


Wertheim  &  Co.  White,  Weld  &  Co. 


September  23, 1971 


Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 

Incorporated 

eld  &  Co.  Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 


Incorporated 


Reynolds  Securities  Inc. 
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STRAIGHT  thT  DOGS  MOUTH 

"7akm  mtad  emrm  ai  vmt  m(  .  fc*  trutH  vm* 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  LUVE  TOUl  FH  FOK  ANY  REASON 
.  .  .  LEAVE  HIM  IN  THE  REST  FOSSIILE  CARE  AT 

CAMP  (ANIHE  KENNELS 

I  Milt  Wctr  of  ForibtHlf  eo  Ctdor  Lekt  Rood  332  8)10 


Frofonioiiel  4o(  fniiMrt  end 
kendUn  ottech  •  tmdl  ckoin 
froM  Htt  fromt  ol  Htotr  vtkklt 
end  lit  Htt  leoM  end  drof  m 
Hit  reed.  Tliir  9revndt  stetK 
tUcfTKity  irkicli  <•  e  mejor 
cetM  of  cer  ikkn^fi  in  dtgt. 


CAMP  CANINE  KENNELS 

1  Milt  Wt«t  el  Foribaeli  on  Coder  Lekt  Roed  332  8110 


STRAIGHT  thT  DOGS  MOUTH 

"Tokt  feed  cert  of  yeirr  pcf  kt  frosts  fW 


noM  Hit  fypt  tf  worm  end  ^ro- 
otr  trtefintHt.  Worms  ert  stl- 
fom  tiiminoftd  vrHi  e  lin^lt 
doit,  es  Hitrt  ert  verms  m 
difftrtnt  sfegts  ie  difftrent 
ports  of  Hit 


STRAIGHT  TH°r  DOGS  MOUTH 

"Toko  seed  cere  of  roor  pet  kt  tr 


In  oor  ^inien,  flu  collers  ore 
btetftCMl  to  most  d^  dorms 
Hit  sommtr  montks.  Of  coorst, 
if  Hit  dof  is  htevily  inftsttd. 
I  dip  or  sprey  skoiild  bt  used 
btfert  tilt  Nte  cellor  is  ostd 
Also,  rtmtmbtr.  tkot  somt  dogs 
dt*tlop  skm  imtotion  tram 
tkt  cellert. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  LUVE  YOUR  FH  FOR  ANY  REASON 
.  .  LUVE  HIM  IN  THE  REST  FOSSIRLE  CARE  AT 

CAMP  CANINE  KENNELS 

I  Milt  Wtst  of  Feribaolt  00  Coder  Lekt  Reed  332-8110 


Ad  series  winner  is  for  the  dogs — really 


The  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
sells  weekly  frequency  contracts  and  all 
staff  membei's  are  trained  to  help  the 
merchant  with  effective  continuing  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  sell  no  tap  pages,  specials  or 
other  schemes  to  peddle  space,  but  concen¬ 
trate  on  result-getting  advertising  and 
campaigns.  Their  belief  is  that  selling 
good  advertising  will  benefit  both  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  newspaper. 

One  of  these  campaigns,  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  quick  success  to  the 
advertiser,  but  also  won  an  award  from 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  as  one  of  the  “Best  Advertise¬ 
ments  of  1970”.  It  was  a  series  done  for 
Camp  Canine  Kennels  operated  by  Gerald 
Nelson. 

Before  initiating  this  series,  a  lot  of 
thought  was  put  into  Camp  Canine’s  be¬ 
ginnings,  their  goals  and  the  best  was  to 
si)an  the  gap  between  them. 

Camp  Canine  began  when  Jerry,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  trimmed  his 
own  poodle  at  home.  Friends  admired  the 
results  and  asked  him  to  do  their  dogs. 
This  led  to  a  classified  advertisement 
offering  to  clip  poodles.  The  demand  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  Jerry  was  forced  to 
expand. 

After  acquiring  six  acres  of  land  with 
400  feet  of  water  frontage  through  a 
want  ad,  Jerry  studied  more  than  50  ken¬ 
nels  in  the  surrounding  area  and  set  about 
building  one  of  the  best.  With  the  kennel 
completed,  Jerry  was  disappointed  with 
the  slow  growth  of  business  and  came  to 
the  Faribault  News  for  help. 

Ad  goals 

Gene  Rajala,  account  man  at  the  Daily 
News,  felt  that  the  slow  growth  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Camp  Canine  was  known 
to  only  a  relative  few,  Jerry’s  knowledge 
and  love  of  pets  was  not  understood  by 
the  general  public,  and  too  many  people 
think  of  a  kennel  as  a  smelly  old  dog 
farm.  He  decided  that  there  were  three 
things  to  accomplish ; 

1.  To  convince  people  that  the  owner 
was  well  qualified  and  knew  his  business. 

2.  To  raise  the  image  of  kennels  in 
general  and  Camp  Canine  in  particular. 

3.  To  make  Camp  Canine  known  to  as 
many  prospective  customers  as  possible. 
The  idea  of  a  weekly  hint  to  pet  owners 
seemed  best  to  fill  these  requirements. 

So  a  series  of  small  space  ads,  measur¬ 
ing  three  columns  by  3%  inches  deep,  are 
created  each  week  that  offer  advice  on  dog 
care.  For  example,  an  ad  from  the  current 
campaign  suggested  that  a  method  used 


by  professional  dog  trainers  to  prevent 
car  sickness  in  dogs  was  to  attach  a  chain 
from  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  and  let  the 
loose  end  drag  in  the  road.  “This  grounds 
static  electricity  which  is  a  major  cause  of 
car  sickness  in  dogs,”  the  ad  said. 

Same  format 

While  the  advice  is  changed  each  week, 
the  basic  format  remains  the  same.  This 
enables  the  weekly  column  collectors  and 
other  steady  readers  to  locate  the  ad  easi¬ 
ly- 

The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  has 
verified  the  correctness  of  this  advertising 
approach.  The  ever-increasing  number  of 
phone  calls  shows  that  the  general  public 
has  accepted  the  kennel  as  an  authority. 
Camp  Canine  now  employs  two  full  time 
trimmers  and  one  part  time.  Even  with 
this  larger  staff,  appointments  are  booked 
solidly  a  month  ahead.  Jerry  plans  to  hire 
one  more  person  just  to  wash  and  brush 
poodles.  The  kennel  can  now  board  40  pets 
comfortably.  This,  too,  will  be  expanded 
soon. 

In  less  than  two  years  of  consistent 
advertising,  the  kennel  is  not  only  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  forced  to  expand.  Many  readers 
keep  scrap  books  of  the  ads,  several  have 
called  in  for  advice  and  the  kennel  has 
had  a  few  unusual  requests.  One  family 


Gene  Raiala,  left,  Faribault  News  ad  man,  pre¬ 
sents  the  INAE  plaque  tor  one  of  the  "15  Best 
Advertisements"  to  Gerald  Nelson,  owner  of 
Camp  Canine  Kennels. 

wanted  to  board  their  pet  snake  at  the 
kennel  and  another  wanted  to  leave  their 
goldfish  with  Jerry  while  the  family  was 
on  vacation. 

Just  as  the  kennel  is  growing,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  also  being  enlarged.  A  new 
feature  “Dog  of  the  Month”  is  being 
added  to  spotlight  a  prize  winning  dog  or 
even  a  mutt  that  might  have  performed  a 
heroic  deed. 


JOURNALISTS’  SAFETY  is  their  mission  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Working  Group  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights,  established  to  draft  a  protocol  concerning  the  protection  of  journalists 
engaged  in  dangerous  assignments,  consists  of:  From  left — Harding  Bancroft,  New  York  Times;  Tibor 
Koves,  Hungary;  Rene  Kerremans,  France;  Emigdio  Maraboto,  Mexico-'  and  Aly  H.  El  Gammal,  United 

Arab  Republic. 
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No  freeze  on  sales 
pressure,  McClure 
tells  circulators 

Aggressive,  well-managed  newspapers 
are  capitalizing  upon  the  current  freeze 
by  increasing  circulation  growth  pressure, 
according  to  J.  Warren  McClure,  vice 
president/marketing  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Addressing  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  McClure  said  “there’s  no  freeze  on 
the  amount  of  extra  sales  pressure  you 
can  exert  through  the  use  of  additional 
personnel  and  promotion — no  one  has  said 
you  can’t  build  circulation  in  anticipation 
of  the  normal  temporary  drop-off  when 
prices  are  next  increased.  It’s  a  natural 
opportunity  and  well-managed  newspa¬ 
pers  are  forging  ahead  with  innovative 
plans,”  McClure  stated. 

“Circulators  need  only  to  note  education 
and  income  trends  if  they  need  reassur¬ 
ance  that  they  plan  an  important  part  of 
a  constant  growth  business,”  he  added. 

He  cited  the  rises  in  i-eal  income  and 
discretionary  spending  plus  a  natural 
“aging”  of  the  population  as  reasons  why 
newspaper  circulation  will  continue  to 
grow. 

“When  you  get  more  education  and 
more  income  you  spend  a  higher  share  for 
services  as  against  goods — and  the  daily 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  greatest  services 
ever  conceived  and  provided  by  man,”  he 
stated. 

“The  people  of  this  country  are  growing 
older — and  it’s  middle-age  America — the 
people  over  34  who  account  for  71%  of  all 
spending  and  they  demand  good  newspa¬ 
pers — ^read  them — and  buy  from  them. 

“The  middle-aged  population  are  people 
with  high  incomes  and  high  needs.  More 
and  more  they  will  be  living  in  the 
suburbs  which  means  that  circulators  will 
need  to  become  even  more  efficient  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  communities  that  ring  the  cen¬ 
tral  cities. 

“It’s  gratifying  to  note  that  200  cities 
now  have  newspapers  that  didn’t  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II — and  they’re  basi¬ 
cally  in  new  communities  that  have  been 
places  of  fastest  growth — all  this  during 
the  first  20  years  of  television. 

“It’s  because  the  newspaper  audience 
has  a  ‘rock-steadiness’ — a  loyalty,  that 
devours  62,000,000  fresh  newspapers  ev¬ 
ery  day. 

“The  only  freeze  I  worry  about  today 
involves  unenlightened  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  who  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
innovative,  hard  selling  efforts — or  who 
give  cold  stares  to  the  bright,  young, 
creative,  hot  ideas  that  younger  members 
of  the  business  are  constantly  trying  to 
sell  their  bosses. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  freeze  can  really  be 
capitalized  upon  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  if  all  get  up  more  steam  and  simply 
work  harder  and  smarter,”  McClure 
stated. 


Alabama  allows  raise 
in  weekly  legal  rates 

The  Alabama  Senate  completed  work  on 
the  Alabama  Press  Association’s  re¬ 
quested  increase  in  legal  ad  rates  for 
weekly  newspapers  and  passed  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  measure  called  for  an  increase  in 
rates  from  three  cents  a  word  for  the  first 
insertion  and  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
subsequent  insertion  to  five  cents  a  word 
for  the  first  insertion  and  four  cents  a 
word  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

The  increase  will  apply  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers  only. 

The  Alabama  Code,  Title  7,  Section  718, 
specifies  that  daily  newspapers  may 


charge  “their  current  published  commer¬ 
cial  rate.”  This  means  that  daily  legal 
rates  rise  with  circulation  and  with  cer¬ 
tain  economic  factors. 

• 

Gulf  weekly  sold 
to  Universal  firm 

Purchase  of  the  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
Conroe  Courier  and  Gulf  Coast  Offset 
Publishers,  Inc.,  has  been  announced  by 
D.  Wesley  Attaway,  chairman  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Publishing,  Inc.  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 

James  M.  Godbold,  president  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Publishing,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Conroe  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Conroe  Courier. 


f  “ 
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DEADLINE . OCTOBER  15 

34TH  ANNUAL 

WRITING,  PHOTO  AND  BROADCAST 
COMPETITION 

For  full  informjlioti  on 
Classes  and  Awards  tontacl: 

COMPETITION  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
605  THIRD  AVENUE 
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Deaths 

Walter  C.  Kurz 
of  Tribune  dies 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  president  of 
the  Tribune  Co.,  died  September 
23  after  an  extended  illness.  He 
was  63  years  old. 

Kurz  joined  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1933  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman. 

Subsequently,  he  served  as 
manager  of  the  Tribune’s  sales 
development  division,  manager 
of  general  display  advertising, 
and  then  advertising  manager 
starting  in  1955. 

In  .July  1960,  he  became  vice- 
president  of  Tribune  Co.,  a 
holding  company  with  13  major 
subsidiaries,  which  control  26 
other  subsidiaries.  It  owns  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  To- 
doij,  six  other  newspapers,  tw’o 
paper  mills,  four  tv  stations, 
four  radio  stations,  and  allied 
interests  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  made  director  of  sales 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  became  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Tribune  Co.  and  its 
director  of  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  1967.  In  December 
1968,  he  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  a  position  he  held  until  be¬ 
coming  Tribune  Co.  president. 

Kurz  was  a  trustee  of  the  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust,  and  had  served  as  its 
chairman.  He  xvas  a  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  he 
led  the  formation  of  Newspaper 
1,  a  selling  organization  com¬ 
prised  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  he  was  chairman 
from  1963  until  1968. 

• 

Dorothy  Ann  Benmamin,  45, 
arts  and  entertainment  reporter 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Rec- 
ord;  joined  the  Record  23  years 
ago  and  had  covered  most  the 
city  beats  at  various  times; 
September  22. 

*  If  tf 

Roy  Lancaster  Curthoys,  78, 
former  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  Australia 
and  of  The  Times  of  London; 
September  24. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dick  L.  Smith,  85,  retired 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  in 
Williams,  Calif.;  recently. 

♦  *  * 

Edgar  F.  Seney  Jr.,  49,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler;  Sept.  22. 

*  *  >): 

John  H.  Muiilke,  54,  former 
vicepresident  and  advertising 


director  of  Look  magazine  and 
formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  September  21. 

*  *  ♦ 

Monte  Roberts,  60,  chief  pub¬ 
licity  officer  for  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  Centennial  and  former 
columnist  for  the  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Times;  September  27. 

*  *  4: 

Richard  Torkelson,  49,  news 
editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat,  wffiile 
on  assignment  when  his  car 
skidded  against  a  tree;  Septem¬ 
ber  26. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Bennett,  47, 
former  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily 
Eagle,  identified  as  the  passen¬ 
ger  who  died  in  the  crash  of  a 
twin-engine  plane  on  Smart’s 
Mountain;  September  20. 

*  *  * 

Col.  Louis  A.  Breault,  Jr., 
retired  Air  Force,  54,  former 
press  aide  and  public  affairs  ad¬ 
visor  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  W.  Cl.  Westmoreland; 
September  22. 

• 

$63,550  6  awards 
at  student  level 
in  Hears!  contest 

Undergraduate  students  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism  in  57  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  will  be 
judged  by  professional  journal¬ 
ists  on  their  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  abilities  in  the  twelfth 
annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

The  program,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  runs 
from  October  1  through  Mav  9, 
1972. 

There  will  be  six  monthly 
writing  competitions  and  one 
photo  -  journalism  competition. 
Each  month  the  administrators 
of  participating  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  will 
submit  the  work  of  outstanding 
college  journalists  and  photo¬ 
journalists.  Championship  com¬ 
petitions  will  be  held  in  each 
division. 

A  total  of  $63,550  in  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants  has  been  made 
available  for  this  year’s  com¬ 
petitions.  Ten  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  in  each  monthly 
writing  competition  with  match¬ 
ing  grants  going  to  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  w’hich  the  win¬ 
ners  represent.  Eight  finalists 
will  be  chosen  from  that  group 
to  compete  in  the  national  w^rit- 
ing  championship.  Ten  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants  will  also  be 


available  in  the  photojournalism 
championship  competition. 

George  Beebe,  senior  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  Paul  Veblen,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  will  again  serve  as  judges 
of  the  writing  competitions. 
Joining  them  this  year  will  be 
Manin  L.  Arrowsmith,  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press’  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

Judges  of  the  photojournal¬ 
ism  competition  will  be  Robert 
E.  Gilka,  National  Geographic 
magazine  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy;  Rich  Clarkson,  photo  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  and  Ronald  Bailey, 
photo  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  program  will  again  be 
under  the  superxdsion  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  Foundation 
trustee,  and  directed  by  Ira  P. 
Walsh.  Headquarters  for  the 
Journalism  Awards  Program  is 
218  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  94103. 

• 

Competition  still 
exists  between 
Canadian  papers 

Competition  still  exists  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  newspapers 
and  they  are  not  suffering  any 
economic  depression  or  from  a 
decrease  in  quality. 

“Competition  exists  in  most 
Canadian  cities  today,”  St. 
Clair  Balfour,  president  of 
Southam  Newspapers  in  Can¬ 
ada,  said  at  Victoria  B.C.  while 
attending  the  Canadian  Press 
board  meeting. 

He  said  the  folding  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  fourth  largest  daily,  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  would  have 
no  detrimental  effect  on  com¬ 
petition  there,  saying,  “After 
all,  they  still  have  the  Globe 
and  Mail, 

As  an  indication  of  the  op¬ 
timism  Southam  has  about  the 
business,  he  cited  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor  from  the  Preston  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  plans  to  turn  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  into  an  offset 
operation  in  a  new  building 
with  ultra-modern  equipment. 

“Not  all  the  competition  is 
good,”  Balfour  said,  “Some  of 
the  papers  are  chasing  each 
other  down,  rather  than  up,  but 
basically,  I  would  say  Mon¬ 
treal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Van¬ 
couver  and  Victoria  have  good 
competition. 

Charles  Edwards,  Ottawa, 
manager  of  Broadcast  News, 
Ltd.,  was  honored  at  his  retire¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  with  BN 
and  Canadian  Press  for  over 
25  years. 

CP  president  I.  Norman 
Smith  of  Ottawa,  publisher  of 


the  Ottawa  Journal,  credited 
Edwards  with  moulding  Broad¬ 
cast  News  “in  the  face  of  op¬ 
position  from  some  broadcast¬ 
ers  and  some  new'spaper  men,” 
into  a  $1  million-a-year  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
CP  subsidiary,’  elected  R.  S.  Ma¬ 
lone,  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  as  president  of 
Broadcast  News,  he  succeeds 
W.  J.  Blackburn  of  the  London 
Free  Press. 

• 

Connecticut  seminar 
for  photographers 

Three  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  award  win¬ 
ners  w’ill  headline  the  1971  pho¬ 
tojournalism  seminar  sponsored 
by  Region  One  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  October  9-10  at  Connecticut 
College,  New  London. 

Dave  Hamer,  KMTV,  Omaha, 
NPPA  president,  will  be  among 
the  speakers,  as  will  John  Mor¬ 
ris,  New  York  Times,  Sprague 
award;  Bill  Kuykendall,  Worth¬ 
ington  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe, 
picture  editor  of  the  year; 
Charls  Ballentine,  film  editor, 
WBZ-TV,  Boston,  newsfilm  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  year. 

Frank  Gerrantana,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Sunday  Herald,  Norwalk,  is 
chairman.  Other  speakers  will 
be:  Ike  Vern,  New  York  City 
multi-media  photographer;  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Kerns,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  Jerry  Rosholt.  NBC  Night¬ 
ly  News;  Harvey  Weber,  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  and 
Edward  Swartz,  Boston  attor¬ 
ney. 

• 

Syndicate  continues 

The  Toronto  Telegram  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  continue  to  operate, 
“although  business  will  be  re¬ 
duced  for  a  period”  when  The 
Telegram  ceases  publication 
(E&P,  September  25),  director 
Don  Hunt  said.  The  mailed 
service,  incorporated  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  company  from  The  Tele¬ 
gram,  provides  columns,  car¬ 
toons  and  other  features  to  12 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  and 
about  40  foreign  publications. 

• 

Appleton  Post-Crescent 
wins  classified  award 

The  classified  department  of 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  received  the  Harrison 
McDonald  award  for  utilization 
and  presentation  of  the  best 
business-building  idea  of  the 
year. 

Theme  of  the  promotion  was 
“In  the  Mood  for  Leisure  Liv¬ 
ing,”  with  emphasis  on  such 
items  as  mobile  homes,  trailers, 
campers,  motor  bikes,  outdoor 
furniture,  etc. 
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Coast  to  coast  flight  set 
for  short  course  faculty 


The  14th  annual  Flying  Short  Course 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association,  open  to  newspaper, 
magazine  and  television  photojournalists 
and  students,  will  examine  the  fast¬ 
changing  scene  in  visual  communications 
as  well  as  provide  extensive  how-to  in¬ 
struction. 

The  faculty  for  the  program  staged  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  wdll  travel  coast  to  coast  for  the 
intensive  sessions,  beginning  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  on  October  22;  Chicago,  October 
24,  and  Los  Angeles,  October  26. 

Rich  Clarkson,  chairman  of  education 
for  NPPA  and  director  of  photography, 
Topeka  (Ka.)  Capital-Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  faculty  speakers  as  follows: 

Cornell  Capa,  photographer-author  best 
known  for  his  Life  essays  over  the  past  25 
years,  co-founder  and  executive  director 
of  the  International  Fund  for  Concerned 
Photography. 

George  Bloodgood,  picture  editor,  Sports 
Illustrated;  Mark  Jury,  young  freelance 
photographer  and  author  of  “The  Vietnam 
Photo  Book”;  Alfred  Gescheidt,  freelance 
and  illustrative  photographer,  New  York; 


Norman  Goldberg,  camera  technician,  de¬ 
signer  of  special  equipment  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  creator  and  director  of  the  Popidar 
Photography  test  lab. 

Bill  Pierce,  author-columnist-photog¬ 
rapher;  Brian  Banker,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  and 
the  youngest  man  to  be  named  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year;  A1 
Thaler,  producer-director,  CBS  News, 
New  York;  Jack  Long,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  KPRC,  Houston,  and  director  of  the 
NPPA-University  of  Oklahoma  Newsfilm 
Workshop;  Bernie  Boston,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Washington  Star;  Ross  Lowell,  in¬ 
novator  and  designer  of  specialized  light¬ 
ing  devices. 

Sessions  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  in  each  city 
(see  E  &  P  calendar  for  specific  loca¬ 
tions)  with  a  graduated  enrollment  fee 
payable  in  advance  to  chairmen  or  at  the 
seminar:  $10,  members;  $15,  non- 

membei-s;  $5,  students;  military,  no 
charge. 

Local  chairmen  are:  Washington — Jack 
Fletcher,  National  Geographic;  Chicago — 
Dave  Nystrom,  Chicago  Tribune;  Los  An¬ 
geles — Prof.  Bill  Wittich,  California  State 
College,  Long  Beach. 


Steel  photo  tour 
winners  named 

Three  winners  of  the  $500  in  prizes 
offered  by  the  Wheeling  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corporation  to  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  members  participating 
in  the  recent  photo  tour  of  the  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  plant  have  been  announced. 

Lee  Merkle,  Toledo  Blade,  was  awai’ded 
first  prize  of  $250  for  a  spectacular  shot 
of  flame  billowing  from  the  Basic  Oxygen 
Furnace. 

Paul  Schell,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  received  the  $150  prize  for  a  photo 
of  two  BOF  crew  members,  their  faces 
reflecting  the  furnace  glare. 

John  Bolas,  Jr.,  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press,  won  the  $100  third  prize  for  a  long 
shot  of  the  ingot  pouring  operation. 

In  announcing  the  winners  from  among 
2,400  transpai’encies  turned  in.  Jack 
Weisgerber,  director  of  public  relations 
and  communications,  said  the  photogra¬ 
phers  faced  a  tough  assignment— difficult 
lighting  conditions,  a  steelmaking  process 
strange  and  unfamiliar  to  most,  and  an 
environment  somewhat  forbidding.  But,  he 
added,  the  results  proved  “once  and  for 
all  that  despite  the  most  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  newspaper  photographers  will  get 
that  picture  they  go  after.” 


Classic  What-Cha-Call-lts  From  Caterpillar 

1.  Looks  like  an  iron  doughnut.  Actually  it's  a  gull's  eye 
view  of  a  lobster  fisherman  in  a  sombrero.  2.  Is  the  same 
fisherman  on  a  bicycle  as  seen  by  the  same  gull.  Sometimes 
things  look  different  than  they  are.  We,  at  Caterpillar, 
notice  it  more  often  perhaps,  because  occasionally  people 
call  any  yellow  earthmover  a  Caterpillar  machine.  That 


may  or  may  not  be  right.  Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  They  should  be  used  only  to 
name  products  we  make:  wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines, 
and  many  other  things  besides  track-type  machines.Your 
help  in  correct  use  of  our  trademark  will  be  appreciated. 
3.  Is  the  gull  (southern  exposure). 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


CATERPILLAR 


♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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Privilege  Act 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


among  the  media  to  which  protection 
against  enforced  disclosures  should  apply. 
“On  countless  occasions,  a  newsman  with 
a  camera  is  as  much  privy  to  confidential 
information  as  are  his  colleagues  carrying 
notebooks  or  tape  equipment,”  he  said. 

Isaacs,  attributing  to  Professor  Paul 
Freund  a  statement  that  to  draft  a 
statute  defining  when  prior  restraint 
would  be  permissable  “would  be  a  tough 
thing  to  do,”  told  the  Subcommittee  that 
what  was  needed  was  “precisely  proper 
terminology”  to  clarify  and  define  the 
rights  of  newsmen  under  the  protection 
guaranteed  the  press  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Whalen  addressed  himself  primarily  to 
the  need  for  the  bill  as  introduced.  His 
recommendation  for  broadening  the  origi¬ 
nal  legislation  resulted  because  “the 
uncomplicated  language  of  the  bill  con¬ 
ceals  complexities  which  the  committee 
should  examine  closely.” 

The  protection  of  all  unpublished  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  desirable,  he  said,  because 
“the  dangers  of  government  subpoena  of 
unused  notes,  files  and  film  are  disturbing 
whether  or  not  the  information  was  confi¬ 
dentially  obtained.” 

As  introduced  in  the  92nd  Congress,  the 
bill  provides  that  federal  courts  or  other 
government  agencies  cannot  require  a 
person  to  disclose  any  confidential  in¬ 
formation  or  the  source  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  his  capacity  as  a  journal¬ 
ist. 

Three  exceptions 

The  three  exceptions  to  the  privilege 
apply  in  defamation  cases,  if  the  defense 
is  based  on  the  source  of  information;  if 
the  source  has  provided  the  reporter  with 
information  secret  by  law;  or  if  disclosure 
is  required  to  prevent  a  threat  to  human 
life,  of  espionage,  or  of  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Whalen  contended  that  the  passage  of 
the  act  would  strengthen  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  for  all  Americans. 

Citing  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
barometer  of  how  free  a  society  is, 
Whalen,  quoting  a  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion,  said  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  “is 
essential  if  Americans  are  to  benefit  from 
the  First  Amendment  right  to  receive  ‘the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion.’  ” 

Whalen  said  the  use  of  confidential 
sources  is  an  integral  part  of  modern 
journalism  and  that  he  had  received  writ¬ 
ten  statements  from  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  so  stating. 

Fear  of  government  subpoena  has 
prompted  some  news  media  to  institute 
“policies  of  desti’oying  film  and  notes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threat  of  government  in¬ 
trusion,”  Whalen  said,  citing  a  specific 
reference  to  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
procedure. 

Whalen  declared  that  “the  government’s 
power  to  subpoena  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  creates  a  chilling  effect  that  inevi- 
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tably  jeopardizes  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public.” 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  also  will 
“help  to  insure  separation  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  press,”  Whalen  said. 

Transformed  into  agent 

“When  a  reporter’s  notes  are  subpoe¬ 
naed,  in  a  very  real  sense  he  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  agent  of  the  government — 
and  he  certainly  is  viewed  as  such  by 
many  potential  sources  of  information. 

“If  newsmen  are  view’ed  as  walking 
wiretap  devices,  the  press  is  no  longer  an 
independent  entity,  and  we  all  suffer.” 

Whalen  took  issue  with  the  argument 
that  a  newsmen’s  privilege  would  hinder 
the  search  for  truth  in  the  courtroom. 

He  said  the  Fifth  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  is  strongly  supported  although  it  “un¬ 
questionably  ‘hinders  the  search  for 
truth.’  ” 

“And  courts  could  quickly  determine  the 
‘truth’  by  compelling  attorneys  to  divulge 
information  from  their  clients — ^but  soci¬ 
ety  has  recognized  the  value  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  lawyer-client  relationship.” 

Whalen  also  referenced  the  pi-otection 
afforded  government  informers  in  court 
cases,  persons  who  “would  be  subject  to 
risks  if  their  identities  were  revealed  in 
court.” 

“If  the  government  does  not  use  its  sub¬ 
poena  power  often,  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  such  power  is  vital,”  Whalen  said. 

But,  he  concluded  “if  the  government 
does  use  the  power  frequently,  sources 
will  completely  ‘drj’  up.’  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  power  soon  will  be  useless 
since  reporters  would  no  longer  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  confidential  information. 

“And  yet,  the  chilling  effect  created  by 
the  mere  knowledge  that  the  government 
has  the  power  to  subpoena  newsmen — 
whether  or  not  it  is  utilized — is  enough  to 
impede  the  free  flow  of  news.” 


Plan  more  emphasis 
on  editorial  quality 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  in  a 
re-structuring  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
New-spaper  Publishers  Association  that 
will  place  greater  emphasis  on  editorial 
quality,  CDNPA  president  Earle  B.  Rich¬ 
ards  told  the  association’s  fall  general 
meeting  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

If  the  proposed  changes  are  approved 
at  the  next  general  meeting,  Richards 
said,  the  number  of  board  members  would 
drop  to  15  from  39  and  the  committees 
that  now  exist  would  be  re-formed  into 
divisions  covering  advertising,  editorial, 
circulation,  administration  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Publishers  also  “accepted  in  principle 
that  the  CDNPA  have  its  marketing  oper¬ 
ations  as  a  separate  entity,”  said  Rich¬ 
ards,  who  is  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Richards’  comments  came  at  a  special 
general  meeting  of  delegates  which  was 
open  to  the  press  for  the  first  time.  The 
decision  to  open  its  meetings  followed  a 
45-minute  discussion  by  the  board  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  It  overturned  previous  plans 
to  hold  only  a  news  conference  and  issue  a 
communique  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

EDITO 


Milt  Caniff  develops 
poppy  tracking  theme 

Spy  satellites  snooping  world  poppy 
fields  for  narcotics  control  is  a  hot  current 
news  item.  But  to  Milton  Caniff,  mentor  of 
the  “Steve  Canyon”  comic  strip,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  routine.  A  panel  he  began  to 
prepare  in  June  led  off  a  new  continuity  in 
the  strip  this  week. 

A  national  news  weekly  first  revealed 
the  use  of  infra-red  color  for  poppy  track¬ 
ing  in  its  issue  of  August  30,  two  months 
after  Caniff  conceived  the  panel.  Asked 
about  the  coincidence,  the  prescient  car¬ 
toonist  said,  “The  newspapers  and  the 
news  weeklies  had  been  carrying  stories 
about  space  satellites  that  photogrpahed 
secret  weaponry  on  earth.  It  was  just  a 
slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  deduce 
that  there  could  be  satellites  using  infra¬ 
red  color  to  spot  the  world’s  poppy  fields.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
9/22 

Addressograph  Multigraph  .  37% 

Berkey  Photo  .  11% 

Boise  Cascade  .  25'/2 

Capital  Cities  Bdcst^ .  46% 

Cowles  Communications  .  l2'/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  33 

Cutler  Hammer  .  44 

Dayco  Corp .  IB'A 

Digital  Equipment  .  78% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  86% 

Eltra  Corp.  .  26% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  40 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  I  M/2 

Gannett  Co .  57% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  53% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  43 

Harris  Intertype  .  60% 

Inmont  .  14 

International  Paper  .  341/2 

Interpublic  Group  .  26'/2 

Kimberly  Clark  .  29% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  67 

North  American  Rockwell  .  28% 

Republic  Corp .  5% 

Richardson  Co .  13% 

Ridder  Publications  .  27% 

Singer  .  71 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  43 

Time  Inc .  57I/b 

Times  Mirror  .  48 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  79U 

White  Consolidated  .  25% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  11% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  14% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  18% 

Media  General  .  38 

Milgo  Electronics  .  13% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  12% 

New  York  Times  .  21% 

Pkl  Co .  7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  17% 

Washington  Post  .  24 

Wood  Industries  .  18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  26% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  24% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  21 

Com  Corp .  5% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  12% 

Compuscan  .  10 

Datascan  .  6% 

Dow  Jones  .  46 

Downe  Comm.  .  6% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  23% 

Grey  Advertising  .  16% 

Hurletron  .  3% 

Multimedia  Inc .  33% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  36% 

Photon  .  8% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  16% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  '6% 

8.  C.  Forest  .  19% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  24% 

Southam  Press  .  64% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  26% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  31% 
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Boyd  Lewis 
is  retiring 
from  NEA 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  will  retire  De¬ 
cember  31,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Robert  Roy  Metz. 

Lewis,  66,  has  been  editor 
since  1945  and  president  since 
1963.  Metz,  42,  joined  NEA  in 
1958  and  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  director.  He  is  also  a  vice 
president. 

Under  Lewis’s  presidency, 
NEA,  the  largest  basic  newspa¬ 
per  feature  service,  underwent 
a  program  of  expansion,  ac¬ 
quiring  The  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts ;  the  Berkley- 
Small  Company,  dealer  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  supplies,  and 
Enterprise  Science  Service, 
based  on  the  old  Science  Service 
of  Washington.  Enterprise  Pub¬ 
lications,  producer  of  newspa¬ 
per-distributed  service  books, 
was  established  five  years  ago. 

As  editorial  director  of  NEA, 
Metz  has  had  responsibility  for 
editorial  operations  in  all  of  the 
company’s  divisions  since  1968. 
Metz,  a  native  New  Yorker  and 
Wesleyan  University  graduate 
who  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  copy  boy  at  the  New  York 
Times,  joined  International 
News  Service  in  1953.  He  served 
as  overnight  cable  editor,  over¬ 
night  editor  and  assistant  fea¬ 
ture  editor  until  the  merger  of 
INS  and  United  Press  in  1958, 
when  he  was  recruited  by  Lewis 
for  NEA.  Metz,  his  wife,  and 
two  sons  live  in  New  York  City 
during  the  winter  and  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  Long  Island,  in  summer. 

Lewis  joined  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  at  21  as  a 
reporter  and  writer  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
(now  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional).  With  UP  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  Connecticut  manager. 
New  York  night  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  central  division  manager 
at  Chicago  and  European  news 
manager. 

During  World  War  II,  Lewis 
was  commissioned  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  UP,  to  in¬ 
fuse  war  coverage  with  greater 
dimensions  of  realism,  human 
interest,  and  color.  After  put¬ 
ting  this  program  in  motion  first 
in  New  York  then  in  London, 
Lewis  w'ent  to  the  Western 
Front  and  carried  out  his  ideas 
first  hand  as  a  combat  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  American, 
British,  Canadian  and  French 
armies.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
American  press  representatives 


Boyd  Lewis 


who  covered  the  surrender  of 
the  German  armies  at  Reims. 

He  left  Europe  in  1945  and 
accepted  a  dual  post  of  editor 
with  NEA  and  its  affiliated 
Acme  Newspictures. 

Lewis  was  “recruited”  for 
newspaper  work  by  a  want  ad 
placed  by  the  Boston  bureau 
manager  of  UP  offering  “hard 
work,  long  hours,  low  pay  to 
start,  unlimited  opportunity; 
some  newspaper  experience  es¬ 
sential.”  Dale  Carnegie  once 
wrote  a  column  on  how  Lewis 
wrote  and  talked  his  w'ay  past 
61  other  candidates  attracted  by 
that  unorthodox  lure,  despite 
the  fact  his  only  actual  news¬ 
paper  experience  had  been  that 
of  a  delivery  boy. 

Fine  arts  training 

Previously  Lewis  had  trained 
his  sights  on  a  career  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  backgrounding 
himself  by  two  terms  at  the 
Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  four  years  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston 
University.  Today  Lewis  says 
he  derives  a  vicarious  thrill 
from  working  with  NEA  car¬ 
toonists  Bill  Crawford,  Jim 
Berry,  John  Lane,  and  Ed  Kud- 
laty. 

His  own  artistic  bent  comes 
out  in  portrait  and  marine 
painting.  Lewis  has  received 
the  ACE  award  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  as  “amateur 
cartoonists  extraordinary.” 

Throughout  his  44  years  in 
the  newspaper  business,  Boyd 
Lewis  has  been  convinced  that 
“the  discovery  and  development 
of  talent  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  an  editor. 

“Newspapers  and  newspaper 
services  must  face  a  changing 
future  with  a  will  to  innovate 
and  experiment,”  he  comments. 


Robert  Roy  Metz 


“We  must  recruit  young  men 
and  women  of  unfettered  im¬ 
agination  and  ambition  to  keep 
such  programs  in  forward  mo¬ 
tion. 

“Promotion  should  reward  i 
those  capable  of  envisioning  the  I 
communications  challenge  of  the  j 
years  to  come — and  of  doing  i 
something  about  it.  People  ] 
brought  into  our  profession  to¬ 
day  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  to  change — even  radical 
change.  In  a  few  years  we  may 
be  putting  out  news  in  a  form 
not  known  by  methods  not  yet 
invented. 

“All  of  us  now  working  in 
communications  are  transition 
men,  peering  through  our  wind¬ 
shields  toward  a  future  with  an 
occasional  glance  at  the  rear 
view  mirror  to  see  where  we 
have  been.” 

Of  future  plans,  Lewis  says: 

“I  am  a  communicator.  I  have 
books  to  write  and  paintings  to 
paint.  And  it  will  also  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  play  tennis  and  golf  while 
the  sun  is  high. 

Lewis  believes  creative  people 
need  to  keep  the  blood  flowing 
through  their  brains  and  mus¬ 
cles  by  regular,  vigorous  exer¬ 
cise.  He  and  his  wife.  Hazel, 
play  an  aggressive  game  of  ten¬ 
nis  year-round.  They  caught  the 
bowling  bug  from  an  NEA  in¬ 
structional  series,  and  two  years 
ago  Lewis  also  took  up  golf. 

The  Lewises  live  in  Pelham 
Manor,  New  York.  Their  son, 
David,  now  president  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Counsellors,  Inc.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  worked  for  UPI  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  before  becom¬ 
ing  vice  president  for  public  in¬ 
formation  for  Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Patricia  Lewis  Swale  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  Virginia,  and  there  are 
five  grandchildren. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Turnabout.  The  top  ad  story  of  the  year 
has  to  be  the  major  turnabout  in  newspa¬ 
per  advei’tising  revenues — especially  in 
the  national  classification.  If  the  present 
pace  continues,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
figures  total  ad  revenues  (national,  re¬ 
tail  and  classified)  will  probably  hit  the 
$6.3  billion  level  in  1971.  That  is  about  $2 
million  more  than  what  was  projected  at 
the  start  of  the  year.  By  classification,  the 
Bureau  is  now  projecting  a  14%  gain  in 
national  advertising  to  a  total  of  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion;  a  9%  gain  in  classified  to  a  $1.7 
billion  total,  and  a  7%  increase  in  retail  to 
a  $3.4  billion  total.  President  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man  says  the  trend  to  newspapers  is  being 
helped  by  the  inflationary  economy.  “Con¬ 
sumers  have  intensified  their  search  for 
value,  and  the  newspaper  is  the  advei'tis- 
ing  medium  they  turn  to  for  detailed,  ex¬ 
plicit  and  timely  information.  Advertisers 
look  to  newspapers  for  faster,  more  tangi¬ 
ble  returns  for  their  ad  dollars.”. . .  The 
switch  to  new'spapers  is  clearly  evident  in 
Canada.  Clyde  McDonald,  general  manag¬ 
er,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  said  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  advent  of  television,  news¬ 
papers  have  begun  to  increase  their 
share.  “And  there  are  indications  that  the 
swing  back  to  a  heavier  newspaper  share 
will  continue  through  1972,”  he  said.  One 
of  the  biggest  gains  has  been  in  the  field 
of  financial  and  insurance  advertising. 
McDonald  said  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
spent  $516,000  in  newspaper  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  compared  with  $41,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1970.  Similar  in¬ 
creases  were  repoi’ted  for  other  major 
banks  and  trust  companies.  Automotive  ad 
revenues  in  dailies  are  up  more  than  $4 
million  in  the  first  half,  to  $13  million. 
The  gain  in  the  share  of  the  market  was 
10%  over  television — to  48% — while  tele¬ 
vision  dropped  from  42%  to  32%.  The 
bleakest  spot  in  the  newspaper  ad  outlook 
was  a  drop  in  both  revenues  and  share 
of  the  market  in  the  food  category.  “This 
now  becomes  a  prime  target,”  McDonald 
said. 

♦  3|e 

Football  insert.  Pro!,  a  program  guide 
produced  by  National  Football  League 
Properties  Inc.,  will  be  distributed  as  a 
preprinted  supplement  on  November  14  by 
Sunday  newspapers  in  26  cities.  The  roto¬ 
gravure  printed  8  x  10  size  insert  will 
have  20  pages,  of  which  10  will  be  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  Handling  the  publishing 
and  ad  selling  of  Pro!  are  two  former 
newspaper  sales  representatives — Ron  Ro¬ 
man,  who  came  to  the  NFL  by  way  of  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  Suffolk 
Sun,  and  Look  magazine;  and  Paul  Zeno, 
previously  with  Branham-Moloney  Inc. 

The  Nov.  14  insert  is  a  second  attempt 
to  get  a  supplement  of  this  type  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  pre-season  supplement,  sched¬ 
uled  for  insertion  in  September,  was 
cancelled  due  to  lack  of  advertising  sup¬ 
port.  The  full-color  page  rate  is  $67,500. 

A  third  newspaper  insert  is  in  the 
works  for  January  to  coincide  with  the 
Super  Bowl  game. 

The  inserts  are  designed  to  serve  as  a 


in-home  game  program  for  armchair 
quarterbacks.  The  November  issue  fea¬ 
tures  the  schedules  of  the  remaining  tele¬ 
vised  games  and  announces  an  essay  con¬ 
test  for  youngsters  to  enter  on  the  subject 
“What  Football  Means  to  Me.” 

A  major  merchandising  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  newspapers  to  promote  the 
insert  prior  to  distribution.  To  the  news¬ 
papers  adjudged  to  have  done  the  best 
merchandising,  the  NFL  will  award  prizes, 
including  a  free  trip  to  the  Pro  Bowl  game. 

The  distributing  newspapers  are:  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Boston  Advertiser,  Buffalo  News,  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Denier,  Dallas  Netvs,  Denver 
Post,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  Houston  Chronicle,  Kansas 
City  Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami 
Herald,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  News,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  San  Diego  Union,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  &  Chronicle,  Washington  Post 
and  Oakland  Tribune. 

With  an  enlarged  budget,  it  is  hoped 
that  distribution  can  be  expanded  next 
year  to  include  more  cities  and  news¬ 
papers.  A  lot  hinges  on  the  outcome  of  a 
readership  survey  which  will  be  made 
following  the  issuance  of  the  supplement. 

If  *  * 

Expanding  retail.  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen  Inc.  formed  a  new  retail  sales  divi¬ 
sion  on  September  1.  To  date  45  publish¬ 
ers  represented  by  MS&C  on  a  national 
basis  have  contracted  for  the  retail  selling 
services.  Owen  Landon,  president  of 
MS&C,  said  Ray  Andolsek  and  Brian 
Duffy  have  been  assigned  to  the  division. 
Andolsek  has  joined  the  New  York  divi¬ 
sion  staff — the  third  man  to  be  assigned  to 
the  staff  here.  Duffy  will  sers’e  as  New 
England  sales  manager  out  of  Boston. 

if  it  it 

Briefs.  It  still  hasn’t  been  decided  what 
national  Sunday  supplement  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Gannett’s  nevr  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Rockland  County  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
News,  which  debuts  in  March.  A  Sunday 
newspaper  for  Westchester  County  is  un¬ 
der  intensive  study  at  this  time,  Thomas 
P.  Dolan,  president,  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  confirmed  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
ads  in  Metro  Associated  Services’  new 
Christmas  Gifts  Section  are  eligible  for 
supplier  co-op  fund  support.  The  proof 
book  is  presented  as  a  32-page  tabloid, 
featuring  18  ready-to-sell  ads  for  brand 
name  merchandise  .  .  ,  SCW  Inc.  have 
prepared  ad  layouts  that  focus  attention 
on  the  dangers  of  youth  abusing  drugs  .  .  . 
The  Tarpon  Spring  s-Safety  Harbor 
(Fla.)  Herald,  a  weekly  published  by  the 
ConneUsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier,  put 
into  effect  reduced  advertising  rates  after 
the  President  enacted  the  Price  Freeze . . . 
September  16  was  the  biggest  week  in 
two  years  so  far  as  ad  orders  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Montana  Advertising  Service 


told  its  weekly  paper  members.  Most  of 
the  business  was  in  new  car  announce¬ 
ments.  American  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tive  expects  this  to  be  a  big  quarter-year 
...Clarification:  An  item  here  (August 
28)  showing  how  many  preprinted  inserts 
had  run  and  were  sch^uled  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  was  just  for  National  Rate 
Preprints.  Laurence  T.  Heiman,  vp,  sales- 
marketing,  advises  that  in  addition  there 
were  77  preprints  run  at  the  retail  rate  in 
the  first  six  months. 

• 

Hows  and  whys 
of  the  Ad 
Review  Board 

Charles  W.  Yost,  fonner  permanent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board,  and  William  H.  Ewen,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Borden  Inc.,  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  press 
conference  by  Victor  Elting  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  N ARB’s  sponsoring  organization, 
the  National  Advertising  Review  Council. 

The  Council  recently  approved  final  by¬ 
laws  and  operational  procedures  for  the 
NARB.  The  following  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  detail  some  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
National  Advertising  Review  Board: 

Q — What  is  the  purpose  of  the  NARB? 

A — The  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  is  a  body  of  industry  and  public 
persons  sponsored  by  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Council  Inc.  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  high  standards  of  ti’uth  and 
accuracy  in  national  advertising. 

Q — How  is  NARB  structured? 

A — The  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman, 
fifty  members,  and  as  many  alternate 
members  as  the  Chairman  may  specify,  all 
elected  by  the  NARC  Board  of  Directors. 
Thirty  members  of  the  NARB  shall  be 
persons  whose  principal  affiliation  is  with 
an  advertiser;  ten  members  shall  be  per¬ 
sons  whose  principal  affiliation  is  with  an 
advertising  agency;  and  ten  members 
shall  be  public  members.  If  any  member’s 
principal  affiliation  changes,  his  eligibility 
to  serve  as  a  member  will  be  reconsidered 
by  NARC.  The  status  and  privileges  of 
alternate  members  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  status  and  privileges  of  regular  mem¬ 
bers  except  that  alternate  members  are 
not  qualified  to  vote  upon  any  matter 
which  comes  before  the  full  NARB.  No 
member  of  the  NARC  Board  of  Directors, 
while  so  serving,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
member  or  alternate  member  of  the 
NARB. 

Q — Who  are  the  appointed  members  of 
the  Board? 

A — Following  is  the  list  of  members  of 
the  National  Advertising  Review  Board. 
The  list  of  ten  public  members  and  the  list 
of  ten  advertising  agency  members  plus 
alternates  is  complete.  (Alternates  on  the 
(Continwed  on  page  42) 
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.  now  on  your  desk 

(Designed  by  pros  —  for  clarity;  easy  to  read,  easy  to  use) 


Keep  it  there  —  next  to  your  current  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  As  you  well  know, 
the  two  work  hand-in-hand: 

Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  provides  you  —  monthly  —  with  all  the  information  you  need  to  plan  and  buy 
newspaper  space  intelligently. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  (NCA)  is  an  annual  which  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  need 
to  plan,  compare  and  rank  newspaper  markets  and  newspapers  through  five  sections  which  provide: 

•  Geographic  Circulation  Analysis  —  with  degree  of  penetration  by  County,  Metro  and  TV  areas 
(ARB,  ADI  and  Nielsen's  DMA) 

•  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  —  by  individual  newspaper  and  newspaper  groups 

•  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  for  households,  consumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales 
for  all  SMSA's  based  on  the  latest  government  census  .  .  .  and  the  only  published  annual  to  give 
you  the  latest  ABC  audits. 

NCA  —  the  14th  ANNUAL  EDITION  —  for  1971 -'72  is  designed  for  you,  by  you.  Each  new  edition  is  completely  re-vomped  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  world's  largest  newspaper  billing  agencies  and  many  others  —  including  planners  and 
buyers  within  many  heavy-lineage-user  advertiser  companies.  This  is  why  NCA  is  the  easiest  to  read,  easiest  to  use,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  annual  in  the  field.  It  was  designed  that  way  —  by  you. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Ad  Review  Board 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


agency  list  are  necessary  due  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  conflict  of  interest.  An  agency 
NARB  member  is  not  eligible  to  be  on  a 
panel  if  his  agency  represents  a  client 
which  sells  a  product  or  service  which 
directly  competes  with  the  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  involved  in  the  proceeding.  Neaidy  all 
members  of  the  advertising  group  are 
listed  and  additional  members  are  being 
added  daily: 

Public  Members 

Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Psychologist, 
Harvard  Business  School 

Leroy  Collins,  former  governor  of  Flor¬ 
ida 

Norman  Cousins,  editor.  The  Saturday 
Review 

Kenneth  A.  Cox,  former  commissioner 
FCC  and  chief  of  Broadcast  Bureau 
Arnold  Elkind,  former  chairman,  Pro¬ 
duct  Safety  Council 

Benny  L.  Kass,  specialist  in  legal  aid  to 
minorities  and  disadvantaged,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Prof.  Otis  A.  Pease,  chainnan.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  History,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton 

Virginia  Trotter,  dean.  College  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Nebraska 

Dr.  Aurelia  Toyer  Miller,  director  of  the 
data  center.  National  Board  of  the  YWCA 
Dr.  Harold  Williams,  dean.  School  of 
Business,  UCLA 

Advertising  Agency  Members 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  chairman,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit 
Edward  L.  Bond,  Jr.,  chairman.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 

Archibald  McG.  Foster,  chairman,  Ted 
Bates  &  Company,  New  York 

Robert  S.  Marker,  chaii'man,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  NewYork 
Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president,  SSC&B, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Walter  Bregman,  president,  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.,  New  York 

Neal  W.  O’Connor,  president,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
John  E.  O’Toole,  president,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  New  York 

Bradley  0.  Potter,  chairman,  Klemtner 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 
Stanley  Tannenbaum,  chairman,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 

Advertising  Agency  Alternates 
Bruce  Friedlich,  chairman,  Friedlich, 
Fearon  &  Strohmeier,  New  York 

John  H.  McLagan,  vice  president,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Bucknum,  Inc.,  Denver 

James  C.  Nelson,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president,  Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  San 
F  rancisco 

H.  W.  Neuwoehner,  Jr.,  president,  Batz, 
Hodgson,  Neuwoehner,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
Gerald  J.  Stern,  president.  Stern,  Wal¬ 
ters  &  Simmons,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Robert  L.  Christiansen,  president.  The 
Cramer-Ki-asselt  Co.,  Milw'aukee 

Frank  M.  Hutchins,  chairman,  Hutchins 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester 
Richard  S.  Lessler,  chairman.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  York 

Jack  Roberts,  vice  chairman,  Carson/ 
Roberts/Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
David  L.  Stashower,  president,  Lang, 


Fisher  &  Stashower  Advertising,  Inc., 
Cleveland 
Advertisers 

Charles  R.  Stuart,  Jr.,  vice  president 
marketing  services.  Bank  of  America,  San 
Francisco 

Robert  L.  Ficks,  Jr.,  vice  president  ad- 
vei  tising  and  sales  promotion,  Baumritter 
Corporation,  New  York 

Arthur  Schwartz,  vice  president  adver¬ 
tising,  Bulova  Watch  Company,  New  York 
William  L.  Jackson,  group  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  director  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Chesebrough-Pond’s  Inc., 
New  York 

Ira  C.  Herbert,  vice  president  and  mar¬ 
keting  director,  Coca-Cola  USA,  Atlanta 
A.  Dexter  Johnson,  assistant  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  advertising,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester 

F.  Kent  Mitchel,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  corporate  marketing  services.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation,  White  Plains, 
N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Garrison,  vice  president  mar¬ 
keting,  ITT  Levitt  Development  Corp., 
New  York 

William  K.  Eastham,  executive  vice 
president,  U.S.  and  European  operations 
and  director,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc., 
Racine 

Walter  Roberts,  Jr.,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident-group  services,  consumer  products 
group.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart. 

Harry  F.  Schroeter,  vice  president  com¬ 
munications,  Nabisco,  New  York 
William  M.  Claggett,  vice  president  and 
director  of  communications  and  new  prod- 
ducts,  consumer  products  group,  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Richard  N.  Confer,  vice  president  and 
general  director  of  advertising,  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  Richmond 
Norbert  W.  Markus,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
group  executive  director,  Scott  Paper 
Company,  Philadelphia 

Q — How  will  an  advertising  complaint 
be  processed? 

A — A  complaint  may  come  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Division  of  the  Council 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  from  either  a 
consumer  (individual  or  group)  .  .  .  from 
industry  .  .  .  from  NAD  monitoring  itself 
or  NARB.  NAD  will  evaluate,  investigate, 
analyze  and  hold  initial  negotiations  with 
the  advei-tiser  on  complaints  or  questions 
received  from  any  source  that  involve  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  national  advertising. 
Cases  that  cannot  be  resolved  satisfactoi’i- 
ly  by  mutual  voluntary  agreement  are 
then  foi’warded  to  the  NARB,  which  will 
act  as  a  court  of  appeals. 

Q — What  happens  when  a  case  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  NARB? 

The  Chairman  will  appoint  a  panel 
of  five  board  members,  composed  of 
one  “public”  member,  one  “advertising 
agency”  member,  and  three  “advertiser” 
members  to  consider  each  case.  As  soon  as 
the  panel  has  been  selected,  the  Executive 
Director  will  inform  all  parties  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  panel  members  and  will 
mail  copies  of  the  Request  for  Review 
and,  upon  receipt,  any  response  or  request 
submitted  by  the  other  party  or  parties  to 
each  of  the  panel  members.  Within  ten 
days  after  receipt  of  the  Request  for  Re¬ 
view,  the  panel  members  shall  confer  and 
decide  and  fix  the  procedure  and  time 
schedule  which  they  will  follow  in  resolv¬ 
ing  the  matter.  In  reaching  a  decision  as 
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to  procedure,  the  panel  should  aim  for 
informality  and  speed.  If  any  party  has 
requested  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
offer  testimony  or  argument,  he  shall  be 
accommodated  and  shall  submit  to  cross¬ 
questioning. 

Q — What  happens  when  NARB  reaches 
a  decision? 

A — When  the  panel  has  reached  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  an  advertisement  is  misleading 
or  deceptive  and  is  thereby  in  violation  of 
NARB  standards,  it  shall  notify  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  writing  of  its  decision  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  request  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  advertisement (s)  be  modified  or  with¬ 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  panel’s 
findings  and  decision  within  a  time  period 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  the 
case.  The  advertiser  shall  have  ten  days  to 
respond,  indicating  his  acceptance,  rejec¬ 
tion  or  request  for  modification  or  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  panel’s  decision;  if  he 
fails  to  respond  or  indicates  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  or  comply  with  the 
decision,  the  panel  will  issue  a  Notice  of 
Intent  to  the  advertiser  that  the  matter 
will  be  publicly  referred  to  an  appropriate 
agency  of  government.  The  Notice  shall 
also  inform  the  advertiser  that  he  may 
submit  within  five  days  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views  on  the  controversy 
which  will  be  released  and  published  by 
the  NARB  simultaneously  with  the  release 
and  publication  of  its  letter  referring  the 
matter  to  a  government  agency. 

If  the  advertiser  fails  to  respond  or 
refuses  to  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
panel’s  decision,  the  panel  shall  transmit 
the  file  to  the  Executive  Director.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  file,  the  Chairman  shall  in¬ 
form  the  appi’opriate  government  agency 
by  letter  that  the  NARB  has  reached  a 
decision  that  an  advertisement  is  mislead¬ 
ing  and  that  the  NARB  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  the  advertiser  to  correct  the 
advertisement.  Said  letter  shall  describe 
the  advertising  and  its  alleged  faults, 
shall  identify  the  product,  the  advertiser, 
and  shall  announce  that  the  NARB  file  is 
available  for  examination  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  government  agency  upon  request. 
The  Chairman  shall  release  the  letter  and 
any  comments  or  position  statement  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  advertiser  to  the  news 
media. 

When  the  panel  has  obtained  volun¬ 
tary  compliance  from  the  advertiser,  or 
has  reached  a  decision  that  the  questioned 
advertising  is  not  misleading  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  it  shall  prepare  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  decision  and  transmit  the  file 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Upon  receipt  of 
the  report  and  file,  the  Executive  Director 
shall  inform  the  advertiser,  the  NAD,  and 
the  complainant  of  the  NARB’s  decision, 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  that  the  matter 
has  been  closed. 

Q — Will  NARB  decide  local  advertising 
complaints? 

A — No.  NARB  and  NAD  will  only  be 
concerned  with  national  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  the  local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
located  in  cities  are  equipped  to  resolve 
local  advertising  complaints.  In  cases  that 
cannot  be  resolved  by  the  BBB  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  deciding  cases  has  varied  from 
city  to  city.  In  some  recent  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  the  procedure  that  seems  to  work 
best  for  both  sides  is  to  pass  the  com¬ 
plaint  on  to  a  local  arbitrator  who  is 
selected  fi*om  a  list  of  public  persons. 
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Usage  of  newsprint 
is  down  slightly 

Total  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  747,146  tons  in 
August,  a  decrease  of  0.2% 
under  August  1970,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported.  Consumption 
for  the  first  eight  months 
showed  a  2.5%  decrease  under 
the  same  period  last  year. 
There  were  five  Sundays  in  each 
August  1971  and  1970. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1971  total  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  6,093,234  tons, 
compared  with  6,251,522  tons  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1970. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  August 
amounted  to  957,341  tons  and 
was  2.7%  below  that  in  August, 
1970.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  973,808  tons  and 
were  2.8%  above  August,  1970. 


North  American  production 
of  7,575,595  tons  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1971  was  370,- 
124  tons  or  4.7%  below  the  all- 
time  high  for  this  period  re¬ 
corded  in  1970. 


Booth  stock  issue 
is  oversubscribed 

Investors  oversubscribed  a 
secondary  public  offering  of 
570,800  common  shares  ($13,- 
841,900)  in  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  at  a  price  of  $24.25  apiece. 

All  the  shares  were  offered  by 
certain  selling  stockholders,  with 
the  biggest  block  sold  by  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation.  None  of 
the  proceeds  will  accrue  to 
Booth  Newspapers,  an  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  publisher. 

Underwriters  led  by  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.,  handled  the  offer¬ 
ing. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPayobf*  with  order J 

4- we(l($ . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  aiso 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romfffaneo  should  accompany  etas- 
sISod  copy  when  submiffed  for  pub- 
Ileafton  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
tabltshed. 

4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIHED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C,  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 

Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2026  Foothills  Rd.,  GoldeiK  Colo.  80401. 

(308)  279-6846. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAL^ 
AVAILABLE 

Newspai>ers,  Magaxines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

ON  NEW  ENGLAND’S  SEASHORE 
First  offering  by  owner  of  large,  well- 
established  weekly  in  ideal  ocean  re¬ 
sort  area  with  excellent  year-around 
economy.  Consistent  editorial  prize¬ 
winner,  newspaper  has  been  judged  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  weeklies.  Well- 
equipped  plant  has  new  web  offset 
press,  cold-type  composition,  and  busy 
commercial  printing  business.  Circu¬ 
lation  7,500 — 28  to  42  pages  weekly. 
Gross  volume  and  profits  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially  each  year,  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  promises  to  continue.  Only 
reply  if  you  can  handle  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $100,000  cash  which 
includes  down  payment  and  working 
capital.  Full  price  $450,000  range  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate.  Good  terms  to 
qualified  buyer.  Box  1276.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

QUALITY,  25- YEAR  WEEKLY  in  his¬ 
torical,  suburban  setting;  high  income 
readership;  Southwestern  Ohio;  gross 
in  mid-$S0,000’s.  Box  1280,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 

DAILY  WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS 
WISHING  TO  SLOW  DOWN— 
but  not  wishing  to  sell  outright — we 
offer  a  junior  partnership  program. 
Men  are  researched;  resumes  provided, 
photos,  some  have  input  money,  others 
do  not.  Publisher  can  ease  out  over 
stated  period  while  retaining  corporate 
shelter  tenefits,  hedge  inflation,  retain 
prestige,  work  perpetuated.  For  details 
(no  obligation)  write:  Robert  N.  Bo- 
litho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newsi)aper  Serv¬ 
ice.  Emporia.  Kans.  66801. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER  in  India, 
specializing  in  quality  book  production 
at  competitive  rates,  solicits  inquiries 
from  U.S.  Publishers.  Printers  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  Member  GATF, 
etc.  Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILL  MA’TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  dally  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  818)  738-8068  nights;  or 
write  Box  8864,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  86201 


Negotiations  for  saies,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 


Address. 


.Zip  Code 


Authorized  by. 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 


Mail  to: 


.Till  Forbidden 


Ph:  (718)  664-9414 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


87-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  3.500  circu-  i 
lation  with  bi-monthly  shopper  with  ■ 
10.000  coverage.  Offset — no  press.  Com-  \ 
plete  job  shop,  office  supplies  and  | 
gifts  ...  a  real  money-maker  for  local  I 
owner-manager.  Will  consider  part  sale  I 
to  Ml  partner  if  qualified  or  complete  I 
sale.  Liberal  terms.  Area  5.  Box  1264.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

2  MISSOITRI  OFFSETT  weeklies.  Gross  j 
$50M  and  $64M;  good  net.  $20M  down.  ' 
Jim  Southern.  Bkr..  6329  Ash.  Ray¬ 
town.  Mo. 

SAN  FRANaSCO  BAY  AREA 
Central  cold-type  offset  publisher  of 
several  weeklies,  and  printer  for  many 
more,  plus  dailies  and  books — grossing 
$1.3  to  $1.4  million  in  1971 — for  sale 
for  cash.  Owner  retiring.  Sales  tripled 
last  six  years.  Principals  only.  Box 
1296.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  young 
man.  All  state  weekly  in  Appalachia 
with  unworked  potential,  not  making 
it  because  of  bad  management.  Will 
sell,  lease  or  hire  management.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP— Zone  2. 
Gross:  $150M;  net:  $42M.  County 
legal:  population  quadrupled  10  years: 
highest  per  capita  income:  5  shopping 
centers  planned.  Potential  unlimited 
"as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker.  Box 
1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  WE^iKLIES 
and  shopper.  Profitab'e.  $350,000  with 
29%  down.  State  financial  references. 
Box  1347.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Unopposed  in  lively  town  and  county. 
’70  gross  $73, 000-plus.  A  good  life  with 
complete  security  and  profit  here! 
About  $30,000  down  handles.  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo  Mich. — 49001. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekiy /daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  367,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEIIVSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  RETIRE  grad¬ 
ually?  Publisher-manager  of  weekly 
group  has  sold  his  interest  and  wants 
to  buy  out  current  owner  of  good 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  over  several 
years.  Stay  and  be  active  in  your  home 
community  while  builder  takes  over. 
No  need  to  dry  up  and  blow  away,  but 
contract  a  must.  Box  1293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  CASH-HEAVY  PEOPLE 
Isolated,  non-competitive  daily  grossing 
$500,000  up.  Replies  to  Box  1309,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  handled  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 

MAN/WIFE  TEAM :  Management  me¬ 
dium  to  large  weekly,  small  da'ly.  He 
20  years  all  phases,  sales,  production, 
ed'toria'.  She  metro,  weekly  experience,  , 
editorial.  Hardworkers  can  invest  to 
$10,000  down  if  right.  Box  1283,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN — Associate  Creative  Director 
Top  10  ad  agency — wants  to  buy  non- 
competitive-situated  weekly  in  small 
town.  Substantial  cash  down.  $20,000 
net.  Brokers  invited.  Box  1331,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently  i 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009.  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY  | 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi-  I 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their  | 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their  ! 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want  , 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  pubseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan¬ 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they'll  do  the  job-  for 
you.  j 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of  JU  AA  JUSTaWRlTERS,  like  new; 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or  9-pt.  Humbolt;  3  reproducers;  4  com- 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010.  647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling. 


pubseco 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 

^^IfEATVRES  AVAILABLE^ 


PTS  EQUIPMENT 

3 — Linofilm-Linomix  keyboards  for 
16  level  tape,  ea.  @  $  1,760. 
3 — Sets  Recorder-Reproducer  Friden 
Justowriters  with  newspaiier  text, 
per  set  @  $  2.200, 

Fairchild  Light  Toudi 
Perforator  @  $  1,360. 

Fairchild  PTS  2000  (g)  $  3,600. 

Friden  Model  8201  ®  $  1,760. 

2-year-old  Morisawa  @  $  2,100. 

Fairchild  PTS  2020  @  $11,000. 

Photon— 713-10  @  $17,600. 

Photon — 200B  @  $  9,600. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $26.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service,  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005.  _  _ 

TV  PROGRAM  LOG  I 

We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program  | 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width,  ] 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB7KLIES — Increase  your  Profits- 
Circulation-Prestige.  GARDEN  STATE  i 
MEDIA  NEWS  &  FEATURE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  has  a  copy  package  pro  written-  j 
designed  to  increase  your  PCP  at  a  low, 
low  price  you  can  afford.  For  no  obli-  j 
gation  information,  write:  GSM,  P.O. 
Box  1834.  So.  Hackensack,  N.J. — or 
call  Mr.  Edwards  (201)  38,5-2000. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment.  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
sta**t  at  86.50.  based  upon  c’rcu'at’on. 
XL\RK -MORGAN  SYNDICATED  FEA’n’RES 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263 

_ Ph.:  (404)  2.53-535,5 _ 

"YOU,  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL" 
Spotlight  on  education  wh.at  parents 
sh'^uld  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  .and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  500- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  Reader 
questions  answered.  Contact  Dav'd  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791  ;  or  (516)  681-4161. 

^^MAJ^.ACTVRERS’  reps 

EXPERIENCED  as  sales,  production 
and  genera!  manager ;  new  and  old 
processes:  part  or  full-time.  Phil 

Turner,  2031  Karen,  Burbank,  CA. — 
91504. 

^^^presTengineer^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.— 07807 
(AC  201)  669-6888 

PRESS^T1ME^4VAi€4B^ 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap- 
I  able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re- 
I  corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


FINAL  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
OFFSET  CONVERSION  COMPLETED 
1— Model  #30  Linotype  #62962  Hydra- 
quadder.  Gas  pot,  6  mold  disk,  blow¬ 
er  and  saw  72-90.  4  main  magazines, 

4  aux.  magazines,  220  volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  #14  Linotype,  115  volts,  1 
PH.,  4  molds,  3  main  magazines,  2 
aux.  magazines  (as  is  7) 

1 — Blue  Streak  Comet  #316,  2  maga¬ 
zines,  4  molds,  electric  pot,  220 
volts.  1  PH. 

1 — Model  #31  Linotype  #61306,  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  molds,  gas  pot,  ITS  key¬ 
board,  110  volts,  1  PH.  (as  is?) 

1 — Model  #8  Linotype;  2  magazines, 
gas  pot,  110  volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  #34  Linotype  #63972,  4  main 
magazines,  4  aux.  magazines,  gas 
pot,  6  mold  disk,  hydraquadder.  (as 
is?) 

1 — Ludlow  #8192  with  gas  pot,  220 
volts,  3  PH:  2  cabinets  of  mats  10- 
pt.  to  60-pt.  32  fonts 

1 —  20-page  Hamilton  storage  cabinet 
#1601002-C43497  110  volts,  1  PH. 

2 —  Newspaper  make-up  dumps.  8'  x  8' 

top,  Hamilton  #12044X - C62486-49 

1 — Rouse  vertical  rotary  miter  #2236, 
110  volts,  1  PH. 

1 — Ben  Franklin  Trim-O-saw  #G-10247, 
no  volts.  1  PH. 

1 — Nolan  Rocket  Saw  Trimmer  #3117, 
110-230  volte,  1  PH. 

1 — Vandercook  Proof  Press  hand-op¬ 
erated.  table  size,  2'-l%''  wide  x 
3'%"  long 

1 — Challenge  Galley  Proof  Press  #H- 
1786,  hand-operated,  table  size  16* 
wide  X  3'  long 

1 — Elrod  Strip  Casting  Machine  #K86G, 
110-230  volte.  1  PH.,  10  molds  for 
strip  material 

1 — Miller  Trim  Saw  #STL-382,  220- 
440  volte.  3  PH 

1 — Hammond  #11  Router,  8,000  RPM., 
110  volts,  table  size  l'-7*  wide  x 
I'-B"  deep 

1 — Hammond  #7  Router  12,000  RPM, 
no  volte,  table  size  18*  x  13*  (as 
is?) 

1 — Stereotype  #B-384  to  stick  down 
thin  shell  cast  to  wood;  table  size 
13%*  wide  X  18*  long 
1 — HammoneJ.  full-page  EasyKaster  #8 
cast  box;  gas  operated 
1 — Remelting  furnace  2000-lbs.  Single 
4-cavity  water-cooled  mold  for  Ingot. 
Mold  is  made  by  United  American 
Metal  Metals  Corp. 

1 — R.  Hoe  flat  cast  shaver  #606,  220 
volte,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  QQ  flat-bed  8-page  Duplex 
press 

1—7%  HP..  220-440  volt,  3  PH.  motor 
1 — Air  Compressor,  110  volte,  1  PH. 

8 — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtles  2' 
X  2'-6%*  single 

1 — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtle  46* 
X  2'-6%*  double 

1 — Perforator  TTS  #1260  with  gater 
acoustinet  cabinet 

Call  or  contact: 

Walter  Hussman,  Jr. 
CAMDEN  NEWS 
Camden,  Arkansas — 71701 
I  (601)  836-8192 


LINOTYPE  METAL  IN  20#  INGOTS 
2  Hamilton  electric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
nets — K-181  Klischograph — 21  fonts 
Ludlow  mate  Caslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt. 
light  Italics;  24  pt.  to  60  pt.  light 
Roman;  14  pt.  to  72  pt.  Bold  Roman) 
Contact  Charles  C.  DiJorio,  The  News- 
Journal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela. — 19899. 

Ph:  (802)  664-6361. 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allotor  System — $8,000. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

LUDLOW  with  2  cabinets,  sui)ersur- 
facer  and  33  font  mats.  Light  tables. 
Goodkin  camera,  proof  dryer,  enlarger, 
vacuum  frame,  etc.  Also  complete 
Monotype  department.  Opticomm  (314) 
241-4895. 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it;  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPS(30).  ^rlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

100,000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  220  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas.  Texas  75220.  Ph: 
(214)  358-5248. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE :  2  Linofilm  keyboards : 
both  have  Linomix  units ;  like  new 
condition.  1  Fisher  Linofilm  processor. 
1  Cornet  Linotype  with  hi-speed  TTS 
unit  electric  pot,  electric  hydraquad¬ 
der,  thermo  blower,  1  model  31,  fully 
equipped,  on  mode!  30-72-90  channel, 
fully  equipped.  Make  an  offer  on  any 
part  or  ail.  Also  Sta-Hi  former,  like 
new  condition:  mats,  magazines,  stor¬ 
age  racks,  turtles,  etc.  Call  any  week 
day  (312)  755-6161;  ask  for  Henry 

Savino. 

COMET  Linotype  TTS  and  Mat  De¬ 
tector — $1,000;  JUSTape  Jr.  with  hot 
or  cold-type  control  and  wire  stripper 
— $4,200;  3-Hammond  Glider  Saws — 
$300  ea. ;  2-Hamilton  Electric  Page 
Storage  cabinets — $500  ea.;  Hammond 
Plate  Shaver — $500;  Vandercook  full- 
page  proof  press,  electric — $500  :  Sta- 
Hi  Master  Former,  model  MF — $500  : 
24-page  Duplex  Tube  Press,  with  Bal¬ 
loon  Former  and  40"  roll  Stands  and 
associated  stereo  equipment.  Delivery 
by  Jan.  1,  1972.  Star-Herald  Ptg.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  451,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. — 
69361.  Ph:  (308)  632-6116. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio— 44818 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7,  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

CIRCULATION 

HELP  WANTED 


5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  an^le 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  (renerators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
production  and  may  be  seen  by  ai)- 
pointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen, 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn.  55801. 

(AC  218)  722-8333. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  light  weight  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connections,  2  comer 
section,  3  section  joints.  Roller  and 
chain  for  60. 

Two  (2)  75  hp  A.C.  press  drives,  208 
volts,  3  phase,  880  RPM.  6  hp  inch 
motor  included.  2  Cline  press  drive  con¬ 
trollers. 

93'  of  pressroom  trackage.  One  (1) 
turntable. 

Richard  Pollock,  Lindsay  Newspapers, 
Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33680. 

40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also 
stereo  equipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chii>- 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  _  mat_  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  2028  Tyler  St,,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotyiie  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 


5  UNITS  GOSS 

Urbanite 

with  folding  machine,  2  sets 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
Goss  4-Unit  Headliner,  paper  rolls  on 
each  end  for  one-floor  oiieration,  2- 
color  cylinder,  unit  drive:  22%"  cut¬ 
off;  semi-automatic  tensions. 

Goss  6-Unit  Headliner,  2-color  half 
decks,  23A"  cut-off,  reels,  pasters,  unit 
drive;  available. 

Hoe  211/4"  cut-off  6-unit  press,  AC 
drive,  paper  rolls  under  press.  Avail¬ 
able. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units — 22%"  cut-off 
2/1  Folder:  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now  1  See  it  run  I 
(212)  431-6890 

ROLLSTAND  for  Goss  Suburban 
press:  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33803;  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 

8  UNIT  URBANITE 
with  2  sets  of  4-position  Roll  Stands. 
2  Folding  Machines  each  with  % 
folder,  2-60  H.P.  Motors,  and  1  New 
Spare  Motor.  Delivery  6  months  from 
time  of  purchase. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


CIRCULATION  SALES  COMPANY 
looking  for  young,  aggressive  people  NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
with  circulation  sales  experience,  will-  compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
ing  to  relocate  after  training,  in  Zone  Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News, 


PROCESS  CAMERAS 


SAVE  $50, OCX)  duction  management  « 

2-UNIT  (16-PAGE)  GOSS  involve  eval 

URBANITE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  tr^uction  of  new  cold 
_  e  .  wr  puter  controlled  produci 

Folder  and  ALL  awessories.  Very  ex-  Familiarity  with  produ 
cellent  condition.  Hardly  used.  New  systems  approach  ii 

plies  will  be  held  in 

$93,700.  Goss  Co.  can  install.  dence.  Address  Box  1311 

Stephen  Neal  (919)  765-2883  lisher. 
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ROBERTSON  CAMERA 

New,  never  used,  20x24  Auto¬ 
mated  Robertson  Motormotion, 
Astrolux  lites.  Cost  new  $13,280; 
our  price  $9,000. 

THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO.,  INC. 
26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8 
Oak  Park,  Michigan — 48237 
Phone  (313)  399-2526 

^FVBUclilJCJlOfr^^ 

AUCTION  SALE 

Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at  11:00  A.M. 
THE  REPUBLIC  NEWSPAPER 
444  Fifth  St.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

‘■A  COMPLETE  NEWSP.VPER  PL.ANT” 
Detailed  Brochures  on  Request 
Sale  by: 

MIDWEST  LIQUIDATORS,  INC. 
1427  E.  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — 46201 
Ph:  (AC  317)  636-2363 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash: 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard.  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph:  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  686-2371. 

1  OR  2  NEWS  KING  printing  units 
and  roll  stands  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Herman  Giles,  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  678,  Bristol, 
Va.— 24201.  (AC  703)  669-2181. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GROUP  OPERATION,  with  ownership 
in  small  and  medium  dailies  in  13 
states,  needs  additional  management 
talent  for  growth.  Prefer  sales-oriented 
young  applicants  who  have  had  some 
exposure  to  group  weekly  or  small- 
m^ium  daily  management  experience, 
with  desire  and  potential  to  publish. 
Confidences  preserved.  Herman  Giles, 
Senior  V-P,  Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  678  Bristol,  Va.— 24201. 

MANAGER  weekly  newspaper.  South¬ 
west.  Offset.  Good  community;  booming 
city.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full 
resume  to  Box  15022,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
85018. 

PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATION 

Larg;e  mid-west  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  seeking  production  executive.  For 
the  right  i>erson  this  position  can  lead 
directly  to  business  office  administra¬ 
tion.  Applicant  should  be  an  engineer 
with  a  background  of  responsible  pro¬ 
duction  management  experience.  The 
work  will  involve  evaluation  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  cold  type  and  com¬ 
puter  controlled  production  techniques. 
Familiarity  with  production  engineer¬ 
ing  systems  approach  is  essential.  Re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Address  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dis¬ 
trict  manager  (boy  operation)  who  has 
ability  to  move  up  in  an  aggressive, 
growing  morning  operation.  New  plant, 
mo<lern,  computerized  mailroom.  $165- 
a-week  salary  plus  bonuses.  Fringes: 
Blue  Cross,  free  life  insurance,  com¬ 
pany-paid  retirement ;  car  furnished 
for  business  and  personal  use.  Plenty 
of  beautiful  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe. 
Call  collect  Joseph  L.  Youngblood  (AC 
609)  345-1111  daytime:  927-6228  eve¬ 
nings. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

We  need  a  business  executive  to  head 
a  carrier  boy  division  of  a  group  of 
weekly  free  circulation  publications. 
Must  be  strong  in  administration  and 
sales.  Good  salary-plus.  Box  1335,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

so.  CALIFORNIA 

Fully  qualified  circulation  manager 
neeiled  for  6-day  evening  and  Sunday 
ABC  daily  of  23,000.  Rapid  growth  of 
area  requires  aggressive  manager  with 
sound  knowledge  of  promotional  tech¬ 
niques.  Salary,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
company-paid  medical  and  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

vielightfiil  community  in  northern  San 
Diego  County.  Close  to  ocean.  Offset 
newspaper  in  modern  plant  (new  this 
year).  Many  recent  awards,  including 
National  Newspaper  .Association  first 
prize  for  general  excellence. 

Send  full  information  on  ability  and 
experience  to  C.  R.  Appleby,  Times- 
Advocate.  Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif. 
—92025. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  zone  2. 
Good  salary.  Excellent  potential  for  a 
person  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
Suburban  daily  with  5,000  circulation. 
Box  1343,  Editor  &  PAiblisher. 


ARE  YOU  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 
as  circulation  manager  on  a  small 
paper?  Unhappy  as  assistant  manager 
on  a  medium-sized  daily?  Or  success¬ 
ful  district  manager  on  a  large  daily? 
I  need  a  hard  working  assistant  on  a 
33,000  combination  daily,  a  result- 
getter,  not  a  conversation  giver.  We’re 
located  in  a  brand  new  offset  facility  in 
the  industrial  heart  of  east  Tennessee. 
If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  team,  contact 
Don  H.  LaFemey,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kingsport 
Tenn. — 37662. 


P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset  re¬ 
gional  weekly  newspaper  publications 
shop.  Familiar  composition  through 
press.  Unusual  opportunity  in  attrac¬ 
tive  N.Y.  State  metroi>olitan  area.  Box 
1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
9.  Presently  hot  and  cold-type :  plan¬ 
ning  conversion  to  sophisticated  com¬ 
puterized  100%  cold-type  operation  in 
the  near  future.  Looking  for  a  person 
with  well-rounded  background  in  super¬ 
vision  on  daily  paper,  with  emphasis 
on  cold-type.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  -|-  commission. 
Contact  Ed.  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. — 58601. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  experience,  good  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -|-  com¬ 
mission  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 

SALESMAN  for  booming  Southwest 
weekly.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full 
resume  to  Box  15022,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
85018. 

EXPERIENCKD  DISPL.AY  SALESiUN 
Medium-sized  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  Southern  California  market.  Well- 
paid  position  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  modern  plant  with  out¬ 
standing  company  benefits  including 
lucrative  company-funded  retirement 
plan  for  the  right  person.  Write  all 
to  Box  1338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  for  lively 
modern  weekly  circulating  to  40,000 
metropolitan  area.  Great  advancement 
possibilities  :  lucrative  market :  beauti¬ 
ful  product  to  sell.  Write  all  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  1337,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  Zone  8—7,000  daily 
in  chain.  Only  proven  record  con¬ 
sidered.  Right  for  No.  1  man  on 
weekly,  ad  manager  small  daily,  vet¬ 
eran  weary  of  big  city.  Salary,  bonus. 
Mail  resume  with  sa'ary  requirements 
Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  to  fill 
No.  2  spot  on  southern  California 
daily.  Good  pay  and  fringes.  Box  13.34, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  WEIEKLY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  creative,  hard  working  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Area  is  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  we  could  be  a  daily  within 
three  years.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to  Box  1352,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Solid  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  person  to 
take  charge.  Challenging  work  on  pro¬ 
gressive,  professional  twice-weekly  with 
super  plant  and  no  fooling  program 
for  success.  Your  success,  too.  Contact 
Malcolm  Coe,  Henry  County  Journal, 
Basset,  Va. — 2405. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CAM  for  5-day  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Will  supervise  entire  department 
and  direct  telephone  sales.  Good  salary 
plus  profit-sharing,  insurance,  and 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Tom 
Dutcher,  Journal,  Waseca,  Minn. — 
56093. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY  needs  news 
reporter  and  sports  editor  for  expand¬ 
ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Eiditor, 
Statesboro  Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga. — 
30458. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

December  retirement  will  open  slot  as 
telegraph  editor  on  fast-moving  40,000 
afternoon  daily.  Job  requires  well-de¬ 
veloped  news  judgment,  selectivity, 
speed  sharp  head  writing  ability  and 
expert  background  in  layout  and  photo 
use.  One  of  the  nation’s  best  offset 
dailies  in  one  of  its  newsiest  medium¬ 
sized  cities.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  with  experience  in 
layout,  and  desire  to  grow  with  pace¬ 
setting  newspaper,  wanted  by  p.m. 
daily  in  Northeast.  Box  1319,  Eiditor 
&  ^blisber. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL  ^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


EXPANDING  DAILY,  South  Florida, 
needs  several  staffers  including  solid 
government  reporter,  sports  man  and 
society  gal.  Top  area — rare  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Salaries  negotiable.  Box  1262, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  CHIEIF  for  expanding  Con¬ 
necticut  o-day  daily.  New  England  ap¬ 
plicants  preferred.  Call  Tom  Pritchard, 
Executive  Editor,  Journal  Inquirer, 
Rockville,  Conn.  (AC  203)  875-0706. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Write  us  today  if  you’re  now  editing 
pages  for  women,  or  are  No.  2  and 
ready  to  move  up.  We’re  a  medium¬ 
sized  Eastern  daily  in  a  city  alive  with 
interesting  people  and  stories.  Send  all 
details  first  letter:  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  few  choice  words  on  why 
your  pages  will  be  exciting  to  read. 
Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITEIR  on  metropolitan 
conservative  morning  paper  in  Middle- 
west.  State  qualifications  in  resume. 
Box  1260,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOME'N’S  WRITEIR  for  lively  50,000 
afternoon  daily.  We  want  a  person 
with  ideas  and  the  ability  to  write 
about  substantial  matters  of  interest 
to  women.  Elxperience  required.  Good 
salary,  good  tenefits,  nice  city,  nice 
people,  ^nd  resume  and  clippings  to 
Personnel  Department,  Times-World 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va. — 
24010. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  moderately  con¬ 
servative,  for  No.  2  staff  slot  on  Eiorida 
coastal  daily  with  No.  1  position  also 
open  soon.  Must  be  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  ail  facets  of  Florida  life 
and  government.  Detailed  resume  to 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  News  Director 

for  Major  Top  Ten  Midwest  Market  television  network 
affiliated  station  to  run  operation.  We  have  a  most  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  dedicated  aggressive  newsman 
— minimum  five  years  experience  in  print  and/or  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Position  equivalent  to  city  editor  and 
requires  mature,  responsible  judgment  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Must  be  a  college  graduate,  prefer  journalism  major. 
References  and  samples  of  work  required.  Send  to: 

BOX  1300,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity’  Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  fast-growing  p.m.  daily  in  the 
Northeast.  He  (or  she)  should  te  versa¬ 
tile,  able  to  handie  general  assignments 
and  features  or  a  major  beat,  whose 
initiative  and  enterprise  can  make  a 
difference.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE  WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
A  challenging  opportunity  for  a  proven 
leader  to  direct  coverage  for  two  qual¬ 
ity  papers  publishing  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  editions. 

The  person  we  select  should  have  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  at  the  head  of  a 
staff  on  a  small  to  medium  size  daily, 
or  be  in  the  Number  2  spot  on  a  larger 
dai'y.  Requirements  include  a  talent 
for  writing  and  makeup,  plus  the  cre¬ 
ativity  necessary  to  produce  the  kind  of 
all-around,  modern  women’s  page  in 
demand  today. 

Write  Kenneth  Baldwin,  Personnel 
Manager,  Greensboro  New-s-Record,  P.O. 
Box  20848,  Greensboro,  N.C. — 27420. 

EXPE'RIENCED  EDITOR-WRITER  for 
alumni  publications  at  major  state  uni¬ 
versity.  3  to  5  years  writing,  editing, 
layout  experience  required.  Write:  Di¬ 
rector.  Alumni  Re’ations,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. — 
87106.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Six-day  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
of  23,000  circulation  is  seeking  an  en¬ 
terprising,  literate  city  editor  who  has 
imagination  and  can  direct  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

Community  is  one  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest.  Two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles,  half  an  hour  from  San  Diego 
and  20  minutes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Newspaper  is  produced  by  photocom¬ 
position  and  offset  in  a  modern  plant 
(new  this  year)  and  has  won  numerous 
state  and  national  awards,  including 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
first  prize  for  General  Excellence,  in 
the  past  three  years. 

Send  complete  information  on  ability 
and  experience  to  Ronald  Kenney, 
Editor,  Daily  Times-Advocate.  P.O. 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif. — 92025. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunities,  all  phases,  edi¬ 
torial.  Send  resume,  desires.  Box  1354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  New 
Jersey  seeks  ambitious  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter/photographer  for  ex¬ 
panding  editorial  operation.  If  you’re 
the  right  person,  you  could  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  within  a  year.  Area  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  we  could  be  a 
daily  soon  thereafter.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references  to  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  STAFF  EDITOR— It’s  a 
newspaper  magazine;  not  America’s 
biggest,  but  one  of  the  l«st,  with  style 
and  direction  and  circulation  and  the 
vibrations  of  creativity  in  the  air. 
OK.  So  the  opening  is  for  the  No.  3 
person  on  a  three-person  staff ;  an  idea¬ 
ful  pencil-person,  picture-lover,  good 
story-helper,  who  does  not  mind  print¬ 
ers,  rulers,  headlines  or  wide-open 
story  conferences.  The  position  would 
be  right  for  an  eager  person  whose 
potential  is  obvious,  if  not  wholly  de¬ 
veloped.  All  this  in  the  heady  Midwest. 
Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  The 
Shorthorn  World  magazine,  breed  pub¬ 
lication  for  shorthorn  cattle.  Experi¬ 
enced  agricultural  journalist  preferred 
with  some  newspaper  background.  Po¬ 
sition  availab’e  immediately.  Send 
resume,  samples.  The  Shorthorn  World, 
16  S.  Locust,  Aurora.  Ill. — 60506. 


EDI’TOR/REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resum£,  letter  samples  and  sa'ary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Pub’isher. 


WRITE3RS — Fee  paid — to  $14,000 
Financial  writing  experience  only  needed 
for  major  communications  company. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Small  (212)  6S6-0200 
ALI^AMERICAN  AGENCY 
16  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


REPORTER  for  newspaper  of  25,000 
circulation.  Big  opportunities  for  hard- 
news  writer  in  one  of  northern  Ohio’s 
hot  news  areas.  Elxperience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1333,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  daily,  15,000 
circulation,  located  in  Zone  3.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Good  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  :  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 
graduate  or  young  reporter  who  seeks 
a  change.  Send  full  resume  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1340,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPANDING  Arizona  offset  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  qualified  editorial 
personnel:  young,  .aggressive,  strong 
on  photography,  community-minded.  D. 
Kramer,  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


FREE  LANCE 


OFFSET  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long- 
established  shop :  best  LP  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 85607. 
(602)  364-3424. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN;  potential  su¬ 
perintendent;  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
STRINGERS  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  alert  stringers  to 
contribute  up  to  200-word  items  for  a 
syndicated  column  about  the  “backside” 
of  the  presidential  campaign.  An  “ear 
to  the  campaign”  in  your  area  is  more 
important  than  broad  political  insight. 
We  want  red-hot  reporting,  unpub¬ 
lished  rumors,  behind-doors  discussions 
and  interesting  vignettes  from  all  BO 
States.  What  are  people  saying?  Who 
are  they?  The  juicier  gossip  and  titillat¬ 
ing  sidebar  slants  are  our  bit.  Write 
today  for  full  requirements.  Send  short 
biog.  All  replies  acknowledged.  An¬ 
drews  Pub'ications.  Inc.,  1405  Locust 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


WRITERS !  Screw,  the  Sex  Review,  is 
looking  for  quality  manuscripts.  Arti¬ 
cles,  satire,  erotic  fiction  needed.  For 
further  information  write  to  Heidi, 
Milky  Way  Productions,  P.O.  Box  432, 
Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
10011;  or  call  (212)  989-1660. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertyiw 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  111. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  .Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
—  6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961 -H-S.  Must  have 
knowle<lge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  numter. 
Box  1048.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  5  ’ITS  OPERATORS  immedi¬ 
ately.  union  or  eligible.  Day  sca'e 
$223.06  :  nights  $234.29 — fringes.  Con¬ 
tact  Herb  O’Melia.  Foreman.  Star- 
Le<lger,  Newark.  N.J.  Ph :  (201)  877- 
4007. 


^  PHOTOGRAPHY 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  experience  in  news 
or  university  public  relations.  Position 
part  of  three-man  unit  responsib’e  for 
wide  range  of  University  news  and 
promotional  photographic  assignments. 
Minimum  starting  salary  $6,432.  Send 
resume  to  D.  D.  Galyean,  Media  Build¬ 
ing,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University.  Blackburg,  Va. — 
24061.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40,000 
circulation.  Modem,  air-conditioned 
piant.  36\4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney.  ’The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Ph  : 
1312)  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
1  Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered, 
j  Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
I  process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
I  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
1  —38701. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Photon  200-B 
operator  heavy  on  ad  experience.  Ex- 
ce'lent  southern  California  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  pay — top  benefits.  'Tell  all 
first  reply.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

AH  Positions  Fee  Paid 


General  Manager  . $30-50,000 

Production  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Co’.d  Type  Engineers  .  12-17,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  ..  12-15,000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-15,000 

Production  Mgmt.  Trainees  . .  8-10,000 


Thomas  E.  Ritchie.  II 
GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Challenging  opportunity  to  manage 
start-up  of  motlern  offset-photocomposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  publishing  plant  in 
chart  area  2.  Will  participate  in  equip¬ 
ment  selection,  plant  layout,  produc¬ 
tion  staffing  and  planning.  Must  be 
experienced  in  offsrt  press  operations, 
including  process  color,  and  photo¬ 
composition  with  proven  abilities  to 
organize,  train,  direct  and  lead  pro¬ 
duction  staff.  Required  by  January 
1972.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

REPORTER  TO  SWITCH 
TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  as  a  reporter  on  a  daily... 

and  you’re  ready  to  move  to  PR . 

As  the  leading  recruiter  of  PR  men 
and  women  we  have  several  searches 
for  New  York  corporations  and  New 
York  PR  agencies.  Our  fees  are  paid. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment.  15  E.  48,  NYC 


FOOD  EDITOR  or  women’s  news 
writer  with  at  least  3  years’  experience 
who  wants  to  make  transition  to  public 
relations.  Home  Economics  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Would  be  located  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  handling  publicity,  other  activi¬ 
ties  for  leading  product  in  its  field. 
S.alary  open.  Send  resume,  samples. 
Box  1332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICIAN 

TECHNICIAN — Excellent  opportunity. 
General  knowledge  of  mechanical/elec¬ 
tronic  photo-typesetting  machines ; 
knowledge  of  digital  and  analog  sys¬ 
tems  required ;  CRT  experience  helpful. 
Union  or  eligible.  Eastern  seaboard 
area.  Day  and/or  night  work  available. 
Please  send  full  resumB  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to; 
TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Research  and  Development  {Renter 
10  Lake  Drive 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GEa^ERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Dynamic  31-year-old  ad  manager  with 
unparalleled  12  years  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  1273,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  /  GENE3RAL  MANAGER 
experienced  in  all  phases  in  near  $1- 
million  class  with  muiti-paper  group 
wants  free  hand  to  produce  resuits. 
Mature  with  proven  record.  Strong  on 
trade  and  civic  affairs.  $15,000  and  in¬ 
centive  required.  Write  Box  1286,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubiisher. 

BUILDING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Administrator  in  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  office  and  manufacturing  build¬ 
ings.  Experience  encompasses  building 
services,  including  space  planning  and 
allocation,  minor  and  major  construc¬ 
tion,  administration  of  real  estate, 
implement  effective  cost  reduction  pro¬ 
cedures  and  relate  to  all  organizational 
levels.  Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


17  YEARS  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
41  years  old.  Fine  track  record.  Box 
1336,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


10  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  opera¬ 
tions.  retail  trading  zones,  all  other 
zones.  In  dead-end  position  now.  Will 
relocate.  Making  $12M  -|-  bonus  now. 
Age  33.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  and  self-disciplined  CM, 
44,  family  man,  strong  on  all  phases 
of  circulation,  including  carrier  and 
department  motivation  programs.  Sal¬ 
ary  area:  $15M.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box 
1287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  experience  and 
proven  ability  in  ALL  phases  city  and 
country  M-El-S  seeking  No.  2  tx>sition 
or  No.  3  position  with  larger  newspa¬ 
per  (over  75M).  Salary  open.  Box  1314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHEJR:  Do  you  want  a 
good,  steady  growth  each  year  in  your 
circu’ation?  'Then  I’m  your  man  to  di¬ 
rect  your  circulation  department.  Ex¬ 
perience  ALL  phases.  Box  1327,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG  (28)  circulator 
on  large  ME&S  in  zone  4  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  as  CM  or  assistant. 
Strong  on  promotion.  F7rm  be'iever  in 
training.  lixcellent  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References, 
^x  1221,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DODDERING* 

60- YEAR-OLD  PRO 

seeks  association  with 
display  ad  staff  where 
emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  equal  importance  of 

•  Constant  saies  effort 

•  Clear,  compelling  layouts 

•  Crisp,  imaginative  copy 

•  Tactful  account  control 

Send  reply  to 
Box  1323, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

•NOT  REALLY! 

NOT  BY  A  LONG  SHOT! 


DATA  PROCESSING/SYSTEMS 


REPRESENTATIVE  with  major  com¬ 
puter  firm  seeks  manager’s  position. 
Past  two  years  newspaper  experience, 
six  years  management  experience  in 
Business  and  Educational  computer 
Operations.  Age  30.  Box  1297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I  i 


COPY  READER 
At  home  in  any  newsroom 
Box  1259,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WRITER,  REPORTER  28,  M.A.  Jour- 
naiism,  seeks  magazine  or  general  as¬ 
signment  work  in  Zone  9.  Nationally 
published.  Married.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Anxious  to  start  again,  since  illness 
forced  a  temporary  retirement  two 
years  ago.  Prefer  medium  or  small 
daily,  anywhere.  Resume  on  request. 
Bob  Herdien,  416  11th  Ave.,  N.E.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. — 33701. 


YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  on  23M  daily 
seeks  bigger  challenges.  Good  super¬ 
visor.  Ace  reporter.  Creative,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  rewrite,  heads,  col¬ 
umns,  photos.  Tough  on  copy.  Will  re¬ 
locate  any  area  in  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR  WEARY  J-GRAD  seeks  general  re¬ 
porting  job :  5  years  writing  experience 
— PR/trade  press ;  science  background. 
Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full-timer? 
Self-starter,  experienced,  mature,  wo¬ 
man  reporter,  feature  writer:  some 
camera.  J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  3 
or  4-day  week.  Northern  Zone  9,  8,  7. 
Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DECEMBER  GRAD— B.A.  English— 
seeks  news  spot  near  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  3  summers’  experience  on  New 
Jersey’s  top  weekly.  Theater  page  spe¬ 
cial  sections  editor.  Features,  municipal 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Available  Jan. 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AWARD-WINNING  reporter 
— now  news  editor  of  semi-weekly — 
seeks  reporting  position  on  daily  in 
city  of  50-250,000,  Zones  1,  2  3,  9. 
'Box  1278  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOTAL  NEWSROOM  EXPERIENCE— 
Aggressive,  efficient,  imaginative  young 
slotman  seeks  same,  or  better  with  real 
pro,  or  can  rebuild  your  newsroom. 
Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  JUNE  GRAD 
seeks  job  as  reporter-phototographer/ 
copy  editor  on  Zone  2  daily.  Limited 
professional  experience ;  editor  on 
Queens  college  paper  3  years ;  hard 
working,  reliable.  Box  1312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKER/BRIGHT/PERSONABLE,  35, 
seeks  solid  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence;  4-year  Business  Degree  completed 
in  2%  years.  Advertising/PR  major. 
Layout  background.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Currently  employed  REPORTER- 
WRITER,  39,  seeks  job  with  weekly 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Background : 
reporter-photographer,  evening  daily ; 
news  editor,  daily,  weekly;  staff  writer, 
assistant  editor,  monthly  city  maga¬ 
zine.  Strong  on  features ;  free-lanced 
nearly  two  years,  sold  many  articles. 
Presently  employed  co-editor  urban 
weekly  newspaper.  Responsibilities: 
planning,  layout,  reporting,  writing. 
Prefer  region  8,  will  consider  other. 
Salary:  $8-$9,000.  Box  1295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RENAISSANCE  WRITER  on  medieval 
newspai>er  seeks  new  horizons  for  his 
talent.  Strong  on  features,  cultural 
reviews:  excellent  photographer.  Box 
1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  Award-winning 
sports  writer.  Needs  challenge.  Flex¬ 
ible.  Resume  on  request.  Zones  6,  8  & 
9.  Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
News  Chief,  major  international  broad¬ 
casting  station.  New  York-based,  seeks 
return  to  daily  in  executive  position  or 
leading  to  it.  Currently  combining  city, 
cables  desk  management  with  report¬ 
ing,  editing,,  correspondent  supervision. 
Skilled  writer,  experienced  daily,  wire 
service,  foreign.  Age  45:  will  relocate, 
interview.  Box  1317,  Mitor  &  Pub- 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  26,  J- 
grad,  versatile,  wants  to  work  for 
small  newspaper  in  or  near  mountain¬ 
ous  area.  Available  inunediately.  Write 
P.O.  Box  7259,  Monroe,  La. — 71201. 

OFFBEAT.  UPBEAT  WRITER  avail¬ 
able  for  position  on  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  in  N.Y.C.  Solid  reporting  and 
e-'iting  background.  Box  1324,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RBIPOR’TER,  recent  J-grad,  will  start 
low  to  prove  self,  any  zone.  Ray  Bel- 
lew,  725  Mines  Ave.,  Montebello,  Calif. 
—190640.  (AC  213)  724-3360. 

YOUNG  WRITER.  26,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  women’s  or  news  sections  of 
daily  or  PR.  J-degree.  Prefer  zones  6 
or  8 :  will  consider  others.  Box  1329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  24,  seeks  spot  covering  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  on  small  to  medium-size 
daily.  Presently  working  as  general 
assignment  reporter.  Ibcperience  on 
weekly  and  small  radio  station.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Political  &ience.  No 
military  obligation.  Willing  to  work 
hard.  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER  —  Imagi¬ 
native,  enterprising ;  strong  on  feature 
writing,  layout.  Married,  34,  seeking 
career  with  Midwest,  Mid-South  quality 
paper.  Box  1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  has  B.A. 
Seeking  career  position  preferably  in 
areas  1  or  2.  Resum4  on  request.  Box 
1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  TRADE  ta'ent  and  desire  for 
reporting  spot  with  Midwest  daily  or 
weekly.  Young  male  J-grad.  Box  1321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FEMALE  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher — two  years  daily  metro  experi¬ 
ence,  BA  Journalism — seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  staff  of  pro¬ 
gressive  paper.  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher;  or  (AC  319)  351-2078. 

I’VE  HAD  IT  with  ivory  tower  inertia. 
Male,  30,  disillusioned  Ph.D  candidate 
in  English  literature  eager  for  start 
in  news/publishing.  Teacher/writer, 
tireless  digger,  eye  for  detail;  a  chance 
to  produce  more  important  than  salary. 
Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 
Director  of  Photography 

numerous  national  awards  in¬ 
clude  “Best  Use  of  Pictures.” 

Dick  Sroda 
(312)  739-0129 


TALBaSfTED  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
competent  in  sports,  education,  politics 
and  general  reporting ;  also  excels  in 
entertainment  writing  like  movies  and 
TV.  Box  1328,  Mitor  &  Pubiisher. 

AFTER  5  YEARS  IN  PR  former  pro 
sports  publicist  and  sportswriter  seeks 
return  to  daily  as  sports  editor  or 
columnist  in  areas  2  or  3.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Feature  editor — 20  years’  varied 
experience.  Specialize  in  bright,  lively, 
understandable  copy:  background  arti¬ 
cles,  interpretive  reporting,  human  in¬ 
terest.  Why  lose  your  readers  to  TV 
and  metro  dailies?  I  can  keep  them 
for  you.  Box  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRE^LANCE^^^^^ 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  quality  cover¬ 
age  in  home  fashions?  Business  and 
industrial  news?  Award-winning  re¬ 
porter/editor  now  free-lancing.  Will  be 
covering  fall  premiere  in  High  Point, 
N.C.,  and  seeking  stringer  assign¬ 
ments.  Will  meet  your  deadline  and 
supply  all  photo  ne^s — straight  from 
the  beehive.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
14  years’  on  state’s  two  largest  papers ; 
management-oriented :  good  liaison  be¬ 
tween  production  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  Family  man;  will  relocate. 
Top,  knowledgeable  references.  Box 
1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  well- 
known  publisher  looking  for  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  progressive  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Strong  background  in  all 
phases  of  daily  newspaper  operation, 
especially  capable  in  composing  room. 
ITU  laws,  new  techniques.  Age  40. 
Proven  record  of  leadership  ability  and 
efficient  mechanical  operation.  Now 
employed.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Secret  Witness  plan  Examiner  dcnics 
will  get  city  funds  i  xx  x 

subpoena  attempt 

The  alarming  Detroit  homi¬ 
cide  rate,  including  the  shooting  Arthur  E.  Rowse,  who  writes 
of  several  Detroit  police  officers,  a  syndicated  column  on  consum- 
has  prompted  Detroit  Mayor  er  affairs,  has  successfully  re- 
Roman  S.  Gribbs  to  ask  for  a  sisted  an  attempt  by  the  Hearst 
$25,000  city  fund,  to  be  ad-  Corporation  to  subpoena  notes 
ministered  bv  the  Detroit  News’  and  documents  he  used  in  pre¬ 


paring  a  news  story.  John  B. 


01  several  ijeiroiz  ponce  omcers,  a.vnuic-aicu  luiuuih  v/h 

Free  oress - risht  of  the  people  has  prompted  Detroit  Mayor  er  affairs,  has  successfully  re- 

X  O  J  X  X  Roman  S.  Gribbs  to  ask  for  a  sisted  an  attempt  by  the  Hearst 

$25,000  city  fund,  to  be  ad-  Corporation  to  subpoena  notes 
The  hearings  of  the  Senate  its  stoutest  weapon.”  ministered  by  the  Detroit  News’  and  documents  he  used  in  pre- 

Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  *  *  *  “Secret  Witness”  program.  paring  a  news  story.  John  B. 

Rights  on  freedom  of  the  press  quoted  George  Gribbs  said  he  will  ask  ’  City  J^oindexter,  a  Federal  Trade 

are  important  for  a  clarifica-  Washington:  “If  men  are  to  Council  for  the  money,  to  be  Commi.ssion  exanuner  killed  a 

tion  of  the  role  a  free  press  precluded  from  offering  offered  as  rewards  in  every  subpoena  he  had  issued  on  July 

plajs  m  our  society  and  for  an  sentiments  on  a  matter  wounding  or  killing  of  a  police-  behalf  of  the  Hearst 

understanding  of  the  legisla-  Corp. 

tion  under  consideration.  rious  and  alarming  conse-  rpi  News’  widelv  conied  Hearst  is  fighting  an  FTC 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  quences  that  can  invite  the  con-  “Ogrret  Witness”  nroeram  has  ^^Hon  charging  it  with  decep- 

that  the  testimony,  at  least  on  sideration  of  mankind,  reason  resulted  in  tins  that  have  solved  Practices  in  marketing  its 

opening  day,  emphasized  the  ad-  is  of  no  use  to  us;  the  freedom  jq  murder  ^cases  and  other  n^apazines.  It  asked  for  the 


The  News’  widelv 


13  on  behalf  of  the  Hearst 
Corp. 

Hearst  is  fighting  an  FTC 
action  charging  it  with  decep- 


versary  relationship  of  press  speech  niav  be  taken  awav, 
and  government.  The  chairman  ^nd  dumb  and  silent  we  may 
commented  that  in  many  cases  likg  sheep  to  the  slaugh- 

the  conflict  (between  press  and  ter.” 


government)  seems  to  be  “ir¬ 
reconcilable”  often  because  “the 


19  murder  cases  and  other  g^^poena  on  the  claim  that  in- 
crimes  since  its  inception  five  formation  used  bv  Rowse  in  a 
years  ago.  In  addition,  five  mur-  necessary  for  its 

der  cases  are  pending  in  court  proceedings. 


He  also  quoted  Adolph  Hitler, 
who  saw  it  differently:  “The  or- 


resulting  from 
ness”  tips. 


Rowse’s  column  outlined  efforts 
of  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney  of 


two  sides  have  taken  intransi-  eanization  of  our  press  has  ^  press  conference,  Gribbs  Pennsylvania  to  fight  deceptive 

gent  positions  out  of  mutual  ^rulv  been  a  success  We’ve  piactices  in  magazine  sales.  It 

distrust  and  fear.”  elim’inated  that  conception  of  News  and  its  credited  Rooney  with  spurring 

We  hope  that  someone  in  political  freedom  which  holds  s'^^c^ssful  program  in  pTC  into  action  against 

these  hearings  will  dwell  at  evervbodv  has  the  right  j  ®  hopes  that  it  will  act  as  a  niagazine  sales  abuses, 

length  on  the  fact  that  freedom  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  fleter rent  in  the  attacks  on  our  Hearst  challenged  the  FTC 
of  the  press  is  a  rij?ht  of  the  head.”  omcers.  Twenty-nine  Detroit  complaint  on  the  grounds  that 

people  and  that  representatives  Noting  that  “it  can  happen  Ppli^'emen  have  been  wounded  or  |.fjg  agency  had  yielded  to  po¬ 
of  the  press  are  not  seeking  or  here,”  Mr.  Smith  added:  “It  is  guns  in  1971.  litical  pressure,  obviously  from 

pleading  for  special  privilege  astonishing  that  some  intellec-  To  date,  Detroit  has  re-  Rooney,  in  instituting  the  ac- 


litical  pressure,  obviously  from 


pleading  for  special  privilege  astonishing  that  some  intellec-  To  date,  Detroit  has  re-  Rooney,  in  instituting  the  ac- 
but  for  protection  and  preser-  tuals  among  us,  in  government  corded  500  homicides,  far  above  tion.  The  FTC  examiner,  in  dis- 
vation  of  the  people  s  right.  service  and  universities  and  total  for  the  entire  year  of  missing  the  subpoena,  said  that 


Many  Americans  don  t  seem  cabinets,  still  resent  that  the  19  <0. 


to  understand  that.  press  is  an  unpredictable  force  The  rewards  will  be  admin-  the  FTC  into  action”  there  was 

*  *  *  that  brings  untidiness  into  their  istered  by  The  News  in  the  nothing  improper  about  it. 

An  example  of  what  we  mean  plans.  They  just  cannot  grasp  same  manner  as  those  put  up  by  Rc\yse  had  the  suport  of  the 
apiieared  in  the  Ottawa  Jour-  point  made  by  Walter  Lipp-  any  outside  organization  with  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
nal  on  the  inauguration  of  its  "^ann  that  a  free  press  is  not  a  the  tips  coming  directly  to  the  jn.  i-esisting  the  subpoena,  which 

new  building  this  September,  privilege  but  an  organic  neces-  newspaper.  he  said  violated  the  F  irst 

Editor  I.  Norman  Smith  wrote  sity  in  a  great  society.  Inhabi-  Amendment  right  of  freedom 

in  an  article,  since  reprinted  in  tants  cannot  be  governed  or  con-  ^  of  the  press.  Examiner  Poin- 

a  namnhlet  that  “freedom  of  ‘ioct  the  business  of  their  lives,  dexter,  however,  did  not  address 

the  p^Ls  is  a  public  fr^dom  unless  they  have  access  to  the  himself  to  the  First  Amendment 

not  just  a  press  freedom.”  serrtces  of  information  and  of  Skinnydippin’  prize  question.  ,  ,  ,  •  i 

In  Canada  or  the  U.S.  it  argument  and  of  criticism  The  examiner  based  his  rul- 

means  the  same  thing  which  are  provided  by  a  free  Thieves  ran  away  with  a  ing  on  the  grounds  that  Hearst 

Dress.”  Cullman  (Ala.)  Times  ma-  did  not  need  the  information 


even  if  Rooney  had  “spurred 


press  is  an  unpredictable  force 


new  building  this  September,  privilege  but  an  organic  neces-  newspaper. 
Editor  I.  Norman  Smith  wrote  a  great  society.  Inhabi- 

in  an  article,  since  reprinted  in  tants  cannot  be  governed  or  con- 
a  pamphlet,  that  “freedom  of  duct  the  business  of  their  lives, 
the  press  is  a  public  freedom  unless  they  have  access  to  the 


not  just  a  press  freedom. 


serrtces  of  information  and  of  Skinnydippin’  prize 


In  Canada  or  the  U.S.  it  argument  and  of  criticism 


means  the  same  thing. 


which  are  provided  by  a  free 


‘Freedom  of  the  press  is  no  press 


Thieves  ran  away  with  a 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Times  ma- 


niore  than  the  right  of  an  in-  Words  like  these  will  still  chine  and  dumped  it  in  a  creek  that  might  be  obtained  from  the 
dividual  to  have  reasonable  ac-  provoke  an  argument  from  peo-  behind  a  church.  City  police-  Rowse  column  “for  discovery 

cess  to  facts  that  concern  him,  P^®  and  out  of  government  men  recovered  the  machine  purposes”  and  did  not  need  the 

to  express  them  and  his  opin-  "dio  for  various  reasons  believe  when  it  was  found  and  reported  material  to  prepare  for  cross¬ 
ions  on  them,  and  to  hear  or  there  should  be  some  control  of  by  a  group  of  youngsters  examination  in  the  FTC  pro¬ 
read  the  opinions  of  others.  It  ,  press.  But^  they  should  be  skinnydippin.  ceeding. 

is  not  a  special  riaht  or  a  said  again  and  again  so  that  i 


is  not  a  special  right  or  a 
cloistered  virtue,”  he  wrote. 


the  average  citizen  will  begin 


“This  human  right  is  funda-  to  have  an  idea  that  the  guaran- 
mental  to  a  useful  press  if  it  ^  press  belongs  to 

is  to  purvey  not  just  its  own 
views  but  all  facts  and  opinion  • 

essential  to  enable  a  country  Compugraphic  Corp. 
or  community  to  know  what’s  raises  $3.3  million 
going  on.  A  good  paper  should 

be  a  good  to\vn  hall  meeting.  Investors  oversubscribed  Com- 

“To  deserve  its  freedom  a  pugraphic  Corp.’s  300,000  com- 


As  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
Justices  beimnie  more  prom¬ 
inent  in  natkmai  afffairsy 


press  should  strive  daily  to  be  mon  shares  ($3.3  million)  at  a 


reasonably  responsible. 

“To  benefit  from  a  good  press 
the  public  should  zealously  de¬ 


price  of  $11  a  share. 

The  Wilmington,  Mass.,  con¬ 
cern,  which  makes  and  sells 


fend  press  freedom  even  when  photocomposition  machines  and 


it  hurts. 


other  typesetting  systems,  sold 


“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  the  shares  to  reduce  short-term 
a  press  freedom  but  a  public  debt.  It  has  1,723,920  common 
freedom,  a  public  possession  shares  outstanding  with  the 
and  right,  and  in  some  w’ays  sale. 


newspaper  coverage  has  become  even 
more  significant.  And  that's  where 
Lyle  Denniston  comes  in  with  daily 
coverage  for  The  Washington  Star, 
and  a  weekly  syndicated  column. 
With  two  degrees  in  political 
science  he's  made  a  speciality  of 
constitutional  law,  writing  with 
unusual  fairness  and  depth. 


,  The  Washington  Star 
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This  is  not  Styrofoam® 

^  '  brand  plastic  foam.  brand  plastic  foam. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Functional  Products  &  Systems,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

How  to  tell  the  difference  between  Styrofoam®  brand  plastic 
foam  and  all  the  others,  it's  easy.  Break  apart  a  piece  of  plastic  foam.  Any 
piece.  If  it  looks  and  feels  rough-textured— like  you  might  imagine  "hard  soap¬ 
suds"  would  look  and  feel— you've  probably  got  the  genuine  article.  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam.  And  only  Dow  makes  it.  But  if  the  piece  looks  and  feels  like 
it  had  been  formed  by  squeezing  many  tiny,  smooth,  round  beads  together  in 
a  mold,  you're  looking  at  plain,  everyday  plastic  foam.  And  anybody  can  make 
it.  So  when  you're  writing  about  plastic  foam,  please  help  us  protect  our  trade¬ 
mark  by  calling  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam  by  its  right  name.  (Remember 
the  cap  "S.")  And  simply  call  anything  else  "plastic  foam." 
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By  the  decades- 


They  began  as  cubs  on 
The  Fort  Worth  Press: 


JACK  GORDON,  1923, 
amusements  editor 


MARY  CRUTCHER,  1936, 
executive  city  editor 


ANDY  ANDERSON,  1949, 
sports  director 


JACK  MOSELEY,  1959, 
managing  editor 


BOB  TRIMBLE,  1961, 
city  editor 


NANCY  KEMPLIN,  1970, 
city  reporter 


The  Fort  Worth  Press  is  a  newspaper  that  serves  its 
community  well  through  the  talent,  dedication,  curiosity, 
imagination,  and  compassion  of  the  people  who  produce  it. 

On  Oct.  3,  The  Press,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  will  celebrate  its  50th  birthday. 
In  the  half  century  since  its  founding  by  Robert  P.  Scripps 
and  Roy  W.  Howard,  Press  editors  and  reporters  have  risen 
to  many  community  service  challenges. 

In  the  20s  and  30s,  The  Press  campaigned  against 
fraudulent  oil  promoters,  for  lower  utility  rates,  civil  service, 
prison  reform. 

In  the  40s,  it  was  World  War  II  and  no  one  told  the  home 
front  and  battlefield  sagas  of  area  men  better  than  The  Press, 

In  the  50s,  it  was  the  combatting  of  organized  crime, 
violence,  and  corruption. 


In  the  60s,  it  was  a  special  edition  on  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  distributingthisedition  without  cost 
on  a  non-publication  day. 

And  in  the  present  decade,  investigative  reporting 
that  halted  the  loss  of  millions  in  public  funds  being  used  to 
guarantee  unfeasible  FHA-insured  projects. 

The  people  on  this  cover  are  symbolic  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  made  one  newspaper— The  Fort  Worth  Press— a 
guardian  of  the  public  trust  to  which  readers  look  for  truth. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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